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FURTHER CORRESPONDENCE RESPECTING 
THE MIDDLE EAST (GENERAL)—PART 5 


GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE 
EQ 1023/1 No. 1 

ROLE OF IRAQ IN THE PRESENT WORLD CONFLICT 
Conceptions of Arab Neutrality 

Sir H. Mack to Mr. Bevin. (Received 1st February) 


(No. 13. Confidential) Bagdad, 

Sir 24th January, 1951. 

Since the Chinese intervention in Korea 
took place there has been considerable com¬ 
ment in the Iraqi press and elsewhere about 
Iraq’s role in the present world conflict. In 
the course of this discussion it has been 
asserted with more and more conviction 
that Iraq’s real place is with the other Asian 
countries and not with either the Western 
Powers or with the Soviet Union. The 
strongest advocates of this policy are the 
Opposition parties of the Right and Left, 
the Independence and the National Demo¬ 
cratic Parties. 

2. On 21st January the leaders of these 
parties sent telegrams to the Secretary- 
General of the Arab League in Cairo, advo¬ 
cating the adoption by the Political Com¬ 
mittee of the Arab League of a policy of 
neutrality, which would spare the Arab 
peoples the horrors of a war in which they 
had no concern. I am enclosing copies of 
these messages with this despatch. 

3. Arab neutrality, of course, is not itself 
a new idea. Two or three years ago it was 
advocated in Iraq on the grounds that 
Turkey had gained more by neutrality in the 
recent war than had the Arabs by their sup¬ 
port of the Western Powers against Ger¬ 
many. Equally, it is not new for the 
Arabs to identify themselves with Asian 
nationalism. They sympathised with the 
Indonesians in their struggle against the 
Dutch, and there is considerable sympathy 
for the Viet Minh operations against the 
French. The support which Asian countries, 
particularly India, gave to the Arab States 
at the United Nations over Palestine has 
helped the Arabs to regard themselves more 
and more as Asiatics, and you will recall that 
Taufiq Suwaidi, in a speech to the Chamber 
of Deputies in March 1950. noted and 
approved the tendency of the Arab delega- 
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tions to vote with the Asian countries at 
Lake Success. The development has been 
gradual and it is for this reason that the 
crystallisation of these ideas in the past three 
months is striking. 

4. In the days following Mr. Truman’s 
declaration at the end of November about 
the use of the atomic bomb in Korea, 
articles appeared in the Left-wing and 
nationalist press urging solidarity among the 
Eastern peoples to put an end to Western 
domination. Abdul Razzaq Dhahir (an ex- 
Minister of Economics), writing on 10th 
December, said: “ The common purpose 
behind the present bitter struggle in Asia is 
to get rid of Western influence, with its 
attendant humiliation, poverty and exploita¬ 
tion from which the East has suffered for the 
past three centuries." He expressed the hope 
that the present bloody reckoning between 
East and West would result in the libera¬ 
tion of the Arabs from European-American- 
Zionist imperialism, in the same way as 
India, Pakistan and Indonesia had been 
liberated. 

5. In the past three weeks discussion of 
the conception of pan-Asian neutrality has 
been revived. It is clear that since early 
December some serious thought has been 
given to the subject. On 11th January, the 
National Democratic newspaper approved 
the idea of an Asiatic Third Force which, in 
the interest of peace, would support neither 
of the two world blocs. Every Eastern 
nation, the paper added, which was really 
free from foreign influence could join such 
a force. The Arab countries could join it if 
their foreign policies were genuinely based 
on the principles of neutrality, if foreign 
troops left Arab soil and if oppressive 
treaties were abolished. It is to be noted 
that the people expressing these opinions are 
not Communists. They do not regard the 
Soviet Union as a potential champion 
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against the West and their feeling is perhaps 
less one of hostility to the West (except, of 
course, on the question of Palestine) than of 
resentment because they feel that the West 
does not take them seriously. This was 
clearly expressed in a leading article in the 
Left-wing paper A lam al Arabi on 20th 
January: “ The call of the West finds no 
echo in our hearts. We do not understand 
them because we do not feel ourselves to be 
part of the so-called ' free world ’ which they 
say they are defending. We are part of the 
oppressed world which is struggling against 
them to achieve its freedom and throw off 
their yoke.” 

6. The causes of this kind of thinking 
are complex. The most important seems to 
be the resentment of the Arabs against the 
Western Powers, particularly the United 
States, over Palestine. The action the 
Americans have taken to enforce Security 
Council resolutions in Korea is frequently 
contrasted with their passivity when similar 
resolutions were flouted by Israel in the 
winter of 1948-49. Another important cause 
is the fact that the Chinese, an Asiatic 
nation, have inflicted a severe military 
defeat on the Western forces in Korea. This 
has delighted those who hate the Americans 
and has caused more responsible people to 
wonder whether the Western nations are 
capable of defending the Middle East from 
Russian aggression. There is among the 
Iraqis a genuine fear of war and they are 
horrified at the prospect of the use of the 
atomic bomb, particularly by Western 
against Asian people. They have a genuine 
admiration for the foreign policy of Pandit 
Nehru (except, of course, in Kashmir) and 
there are a number who believe that a third 
world war can be prevented if there is a 
sufficiently important group of States not 
prepared to go to war. 

7. The desire for neutrality is now very 
strong in Iraq. Nuri Pasha is engaged in 
an attempt to persuade the Arab leaders in 
Cairo to align themselves publicly with the 
Western bloc. If he is successful he may 
encounter difficulties on his return from 
Cairo. The Independence Party newspaper 
asked on 23rd January how Nuri as Said 
could proclaim a policy abroad which he was 
unable to sell at home. The writer went on 
to say that the only policy which represents 
the will of the Iraqi people is that of 
neutrality. 

8. Nuri is still strong in Iraq and he may 
be able to impose his view of the world 
situation on the country, but the strong feel¬ 
ing that I have described is certain to make 


the establishment of workable arrangements 
for Middle East defence very much more 
difficult. 

9. In connexion with the foregoing, there 
are two other points of interest. First, there 
have been bitter attacks in the press on the 
Turks for having sent troops to Korea. 
Turkey's indifference to the Arab case over 
Palestine, and particularly the fact that 
Turkey was the first Muslim country to 
recognise Israel, are the main reasons for 
this criticism. Secondly, the recent visit of 
Mr. D. N. Pritt to Bagdad, during which he 
was consulted by the Iraq Government in 
connexion with their case against the Iraq 
Petroleum Company, had a considerable 
impact upon Iraqi intellectuals. At a party 
given in his honour by a group of young 
Iraqis, Mr. Pritt is reported to have said that 
he was sure that there would not be a third 
world war because there were now too many 
people ready to refuse to take up arms. In 
particular, the Asiatic peoples were united 
to oppose the West, and in his view the sal¬ 
vation of the world lay in the growth of this 
Third Force. It is possible that Mr. Pritt's 
visit was responsible for the renewed discus¬ 
sion of Arab neutrality in the past three 
weeks. (See paragraph 5 above.) 

I am sending copies of this despatch to His 
Majesty’s Representatives at Cairo, Damas¬ 
cus, Beirut, Amman, Tel Aviv, Washington, 
Ankara and Moscow, and to the Head of the 
British Middle East Office. 

I have. &c. 

HENRY B. MACK. 


Enclosure in No. 1 

The Leader of the Independence Party, 
Sayid Mohammed Mahdi Kubba, has sent 
the following telegram to the Secretary- 
General of the Arab League: — 

“ At a time when the Big Powers are 
at loggerheads in furtherance of their 
expansionist ambitions, from which the 
Arab nation has suffered every kind of 
crass injustice and lost a sacred and dear 
spot of its homeland in violation of the 
most elementary human rules and inter¬ 
national justice, the policy of the Arab 
States must be inspired by the desires of 
their peoples and should follow a policy 
of neutrality to spare the Arab nation the 
horrors of war, which is none of their 
business. The Political Committee of the 
Arab League, in whose hands destiny has 
placed the fate of this nation, should 
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appreciate its historical responsibilities 
towards its people and the coming gene¬ 
rations.” 

The Leader of the National Democratic 
Party has sent the following telegram to the 
Secretariat-General of the Arab League in 
Cairo:— 

“ At a time when the Political Com¬ 
mittee of the Arab League is discussing 
the attitude of its members in the present 
international situation, the National 


Democratic Party wishes to express the 
desire of the Iraqi people not to see the 
Arab nation involved in, and aligned with, 
the present international blocs, which 
may lead to a devastating war, entailing 
tremendous harm to the Arab nation. It 
demands at the same time the adoption 
of complete neutrality and the avoidance 
of the horrors of war. In this, the Party 
is giving expression to the aspirations and 
hopes of the Iraqi people.” 


E 1192/55 No. 2 

CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND 

THE FRENCH AMBASSADOR 

French Attitude towards the Anglo-United States Military Talks at Malta 

Mr. Morrison to Sir O. Harvey (Paris) 


(No. 233. Confidential) Foreign Office, 
Sir, I2r/i March, 1951 

The French Ambassador came to see me 
at 6 p.m. to-day, with regard to the Military 
Talks taking place at Malta between repre¬ 
sentatives of the United Kingdom and the 
United States. 

2. After expressing his sorrow at parting 
from Mr. Bevin and his pleasure at meeting 
me as the new Secretary of State, M. 
Massigli expressed with much emphasis the 
concern of the French Government at the 
fact that France had been left out of these 
talks. He emphasised the extensive interests 
of France in the Middle East now and in the 
past, and said that these interests were 
important to France and were likely to con¬ 
tinue so. He had spoken on the matter with 
Sir William Strang some time before and Sir 
William had noted what he had said, but 
indicated that he could not express a firm 
view at that time. The next thing France 
knew, however, w r as that a second conference 
at Malta had been called without France 
being invited, or previously knowing of it. 
Moreover, they had information from 
Washington that the American authorities 
took the view that it was the British rather 
than the Americans who were taking the 
sticky line. 

3. After emphasising my pleasure at 
meeting the Ambassador officially for the 
first time, I joined with him in saying how 
sorry I was that the subject we were talking 
about w'as one of some difficulty between 
our two Governments, I emphasised that 
these were military talks with an eye for 
the future between two Powers who carried 
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substantial military and naval responsibility. 
The matter had been most carefully con¬ 
sidered at a meeting by the appropriate body 
in the Government last week, and Mr. 
Bevin had stated the French view very 
clearly. It was thought, however, that in 
the circumstances indicated above, we were 
entitled to have talks with another country 
that was sharing our military and naval 
responsibility, and, without the slightest wish 
to be discourteous to France, we thought 
that such consultation was legitimate 
between the two Powers immediately con¬ 
cerned. I said, however, that I could under¬ 
stand the French Ministers being sensitive 
on the point of their not knowing of the 
meetings until they were publicly announced, 
and that I would do my very best to see that 
in future the French Government, through 
the appropriate channel, would be informed 
of such meetings, especially if they were to 
be publicly announced. Moreover, if it 
were acceptable to the French Government, 
I should be most happy to arrange for the 
appropriate Foreign Office official to go to 
Paris and to discuss the political problems 
of the Middle East on the official level with 
the French Foreign Office. He said that he 
knew of this offer, which he felt would have 
been acceptable some little time ago and he 
would willingly transmit it, but he was not 
quite sure what the reaction would be in 
view of the shock that had been administered 
to the French Government in regard to 
these Malta consultations. 

4. I said that his information about the 
attitude of the American Government as 
related by the French Ambassador at 
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Washington did not quite square with ours, 
but 1 told him that this was off the record 
and in confidence. He said that the 
Americans gave a different impression to 
France to the impressions they got from us, 
which he did not think quite fair to us. 
Therefore, if we were able, after consulta¬ 
tion, to tell him officialy what we understood 
the American attitude to be, he would be 
grateful. The Ambassador said that after 
all we did not know, because we had not 
asked, what the French military contribu¬ 


tion could be in relation to the Middle East. 
In any case, he thought that after these talks 
France might be asked and then brought 
into the picture. He recalled the Tripartite 
Declaration as regards the Middle East that 
was made last year, and that surely was an 
admission of French interest. 

5. I am sending a copy of this despatch 
to His Majesty's Charge d’Affaires, 
Washington. 

I am, &c. 

HERBERT MORRISON. 


E 1192/G No. 3 

CONVERSATION BETWEEN SIR W. STRANG AND THE FRENCH 

AMBASSADOR 

Mr. Morrison to Sir O. Harvey (Paris) 


(No. 245. Secret) Foreign Office, 

(Telegraphic) 12th March, 1951. 

My telegram No. 238. French request 
for participation in Middle East Defence 
Planning. 

French Ambassador called on the Perma¬ 
nent Under-Secretary this morning, much 
agitated about the reply given to the 
Embassy on 10th March. He said this reply 
created a very serious situation in Anglo- 
French relations and he was at a loss to 
understand why His Majesty’s Government 
had taken so rigid a line. He recapitulated 
French interests in the Middle East, and 
emphasised particularly the publicity given 
to the Malta meetings and the effect of this 
on French prestige in the Middle East. 

2. Sir William Strang told the Ambas¬ 
sador that his various representations on 
this subject had been treated very seriously 
and the whole case considered by Ministers. 
The reply given to the French Embassy on 
10th March had been based on a ministerial 
decision taken after a review of all the 
circumstances, and it was regretted that it 
had not been possible to communicate the 
decision before the fact that the Malta 
Conference was to be resumed had been 
made public. 

3. On the question of substance. Sir 
Wililam Strang said there was no intention 
on our part to deny French interest in the 
Middle East or to shut them out from 
consultation about the Middle East or to 
take decisions about the Middle East be¬ 
hind their backs. We did, however, feel 
that we were well entitled to arrange 
meetings between the British and American 
Commanders-in-Chief in the area without 


inviting the participation of representatives 
of other Powers. The main object of these 
meetings was to adjust the respective lines 
of approach between the Americans and 
British in regard to mutual problems con¬ 
cerning defence policy in the Middle East. 
What the Commanders-in-Chief were try¬ 
ing to do was to reach a general apprecia¬ 
tion of the military situation which would 
develop in the Middle East in the event of 
war and of the present capabilities and 
future potentialities of the Middle East 
countries. 

4. The Ambassador said it was the rigid 
character of our decision which would 
cause very strong feeling in Paris. We 
seemed to offer no prospect of alleviation 
in the future. This could not fail to have a 
damaging effect on Anglo-French relations 
and to impede development in collaboration 
under the North Atlantic Treaty. Sir 
William Strang told the Ambassador he 
did not think the French Government ought 
to take this decision so tragically, and said 
we should of course do our best to reach an 
understanding. 

5. The Ambassador then said that the 
French Ambassador in Washington had 
made a similar approach to the State 
Department. The State Department were 
already aware of the line which His 
Majesty’s Government were taking. Ac¬ 
cording to the French Ambassador in 
Washington, the State Department had 
seemed somewhat surprised, and in reply 
to a question from him had let it be 
inferred that had His Majesty's Govern¬ 
ment not taken up this firm attitude the 
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State Department might have been willing 
to see whether effect might not be given to 
the French request for participation. The 
State Department had promised to study 


the matter further in the light of the French 
Ambassador’s latest representations. 

6. See my telegram No. 962 to Washing¬ 
ton. 


E 1192/52G No. 4 

FRENCH ATTITUDE TOWARDS MIDDLE EAST DEFENCE PLANNING 

Mr. Morrison to Sir O. Franks ( Washington ) 


(No. 962. Secret) Foreign Office, 

(Telegraphic) 12th March 1951. 

My telegram No. 245 to Paris: French 
request for participation in Middle East 
Defence Planning: last paragraph. 

One of the factors taken into account by 
Ministers in reaching their decision on this 
question was the impression that both the 
American Chiefs of Staff and the State 
Department regarded Middle East Defence 
as a matter for bilateral discussion with the 
United Kingdom (your telegram No. 420 
not repeated to Paris). The United States 
Embassy were therefore asked this after¬ 
noon if they had received an account of the 
French approach in Washington. 

The Embassy said that according to the 
report received the French Ambassador had 
seen Mr. Acheson, had expressed French 
concern at their exclusion from the Malta 


Conference and referred to the recent con¬ 
versations in Washington with M. Pleven, 
from which the French had inferred that 
they would be associated with any further 
discussions of this sort. Mr. Acheson had 
expressed sympathy and said he would have 
to consult the Defence Department. He 
had then received a telegram from the 
Embassy here reporting the reply given by 
the Foreign Office to the French Embassy. 
The Ambassador had thereupon been 
asked to call again and told that his request 
raised questions of principle, that His 
Majesty’s Government had already given a 
negative reply, and in view of the fact that 
the Malta Conference was to be resumed 
on 12th March it was impossible to meet 
the French request. 

3. Please try to ascertain more precisely 
what was said to the French Ambassador. 


E 1192/56G 


No. 5 


FRENCH REQUEST FOR PARTICIPATION IN MIDDLE EAST DEFENCE 

PLANNING 


Sir O. Harvey to Mr. Morrison. (Received 13th March) 


(No. 83. Secret) Paris, 

(Telegraphic) 13th March, 1951. 

Your telegram No. 245: French request 
for participation in the Middle East defence 
planning. 

I am concerned at the reactions here to 
the categoric refusal by His Majesty’s 
Government on the basis of the Defence 
Committee's report to admit of French 
participation in the Malta Conference. 

2. Whilst French touchiness on Near 
Eastern affairs is tiresome, it is nonetheless 
persistent and, as we have learnt by ex¬ 
perience, can only be cured by frank and 
continuous consultation and co-operation. 
We have been remarkably successful by 
employing this method in preventing the 
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very difficult situation with which the 
French and ourselves were confronted in 
Libya from becoming a stone of offence in 
Anglo-French relations, and we have, in 
fact, been working hand in hand for the 
solution which is now in view there. 
Similarly, we have succeeded by the close 
and confident conversations which we had 
between the Embassy and the Quai, assisted 
by visits from members of your department, 
in reaching general understanding of our 
policy in the Arab States. At the Western 
end of the Mediterranean we are closely 
associated with France, whose territories 
are indispensable to the cause of Western 
defence. In the case of Morocco, we take 
a deep interest in the external repercussions 
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of the situation which we are hoping to 
influence again by means of frank discus¬ 
sion. 

3. If now we tell the French bluntly that 
the Eastern Mediterranean is nothing to do 
with them, in spite of the fact that they are 
co-allies of Turkey with His Majesty’s 
Government and partners in the Three- 
Power declaration, I am afraid that the 
public snub thus administered will stiffen 
the hostility of those circles in French 
political life who still resent our Arab Policy 
and will make it very difficult for the French 
Government to maintain those easy confi¬ 
dent relations which we had built up. 

4. I should be glad if I could be in¬ 
formed more precisely on what grounds this 
refusal was based, if only for my own back¬ 
ground guidance. It is true that the French 
Government have not, presumably, any 
forces available to contribute to defence in 
Turkey or the Arab States, although their 
interests there remain considerable, but I 
should have thought that their participa¬ 
tion at the conference was called for on the 


wider grounds of Anglo-French and 
American co-operation throughout Europe 
and indeed the world. The fact that 
France has little to contribute should make 
her presence at the conference unlikely to be 
embarrassing. Equally on security grounds, 
the dangers are surely not greater in this 
case than in any others in which the French 
Government are participating to the full. 

5. I much hope that the situation can be 
looked at from this wider point of view and 
not only with a narrow regional regard. 
Not least of our problems is to prevent the 
Arab and Moslem States from adopting a 
violently anti-French line. The somewhat 
spectacular exclusion of France from the 
Malta Conference will feed the belief that 
Great Britain and the United States hold 
her in little esteem and will encourage them 
to persist in their nationalist propaganda. 
Our position here has been made the more 
embarrassing by the State Department 
which appears to have successfully planted 
on our shoulders sole responsibility for the 
exclusion of France. 


E 1192/56G (2) 

Mr. Morrison to Sir O. Harvey (Paris) 


(No. 818. Saving. Secret) Foreign Office. 
(Telegraphic) 15th March. 1951. 

Your telegram No. 83. 

The Ministerial decision which formed 
the basis of the communication to the 
French Embassy recorded in my telegram 
No 238 was taken in the light of the 
following considerations: — 

2. In justification of their interest in 
participation in Middle East defence 
planning, the French had referred in 
particular to: — 

(a) Their oil interests; 

(/>) Their Treaty of Alliance with Turkey; 

(c) Their participation in the Tripartite 
Declaration of May 1950; 

(el) Their need to maintain their prestige 
in the Levant States. 

3. Apart from these considerations, it 
might be thought natural, on a basis of the 
relationship established by the Dunkirk, 
Brussels, and North Atlantic Treaties, that 
the French should wish to be kept in¬ 
formed on so vital a matter as Middle 
East defence. 

4. On the other hand, the following 
reasons rendered it both impolitic and 
impracticable for us to agree to their 


association with us and the Americans in 
future discussions on Middle East defence 
planning: — 

(a) Their security is unreliable. 

(/?) They are viewed with suspicion and 
dislike in the Arab States, particu¬ 
larly Syria and the Lebanon, and 
their participation in Middle East 
defence planning would have had 
anything but a reassuring effect in 
the area. 

(c) They are unable to make more than 

at most a token contribution to 
Middle East defence. 

(d) The Americans are generally hostile 

to the idea of French participation 
in Middle East defence planning, 
which they regard as a matter for 
bilateral discussion between the 
United States and United Kingdom. 

5. It also seems particularly unsuitable 
that the French should make an issue of 
this matter at this moment, when their 
policy in Morocco has upset the Arab 
world and may well result in embarrassing 
complications for us all at the United 
Nations. 
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6. As regards the unfortunate effects of 
the American action reported in Washing¬ 
ton telegram No. 728, see my telegram 
No. 988 to Washington. 

7. The above is for your background in¬ 
formation. On the particular question of 
French participation in the Malta Con¬ 
ferences we cannot help feeling that the 
present French attitude is based on a com¬ 
plete misapprehension as to the scope and 
purpose of these conferences. As the 
French Embassy have been informed, when 
we began to consider afresh after Korea 
the question of Middle East defence, it was 
natural for us to consult the Americans, 
partly in accordance with our normal prac¬ 
tice and partly because they, like us, have 
Military Missions and strategic facilities in 
the area. Since our talks with them in 
Washington showed a slight divergence in 
our appreciations of the defence poten¬ 
tialities of the area we thought it desirable 
that our Military Commanders on the spot 
should exchange views with the object of 
arriving at an agreed viewpoint. The Con¬ 
ferences were therefore exploratory and in 
fact-finding and no question of policy 
decisions arose. There was, likewise, no 
question of the military authorities of other 
countries, however interested in the area, 
being invited to participate in our dis¬ 
cussions, since this would have unduly en¬ 


larged them and made it more difficult to 
reach the limited object in view. 

8. The considerations in paragraph 2 of 
your.telegram under reference are of course 
fully appreciated. If any question should 
arise of taking major political decisions in 
regard to the Middle East, we should 
normally expect to inform the French 
beforehand. But unless and until some¬ 
thing of this kind occurs, and subject to any 
views which the Americans may express on 
reconsideration of the question, we can only 
feel that it would be impracticable for the 
French to participate in the purely military 
discussions at present going on. In short, 
we remain of the opinion that while the 
French may naturally expect to be kept 
informed of major developments regarding 
Middle East defence, the actual planning 
of that defence should remain a matter for 
discussion between us and the Americans. 

9. While as a result of consultation with 
the United States Government, we may 
wish to make a further agreed communica¬ 
tion to the French Government on this 
general subject you should meanwhile at 
your discretion make the best use you can 
of the arguments in paragraph 7 above. 
You should not, however, make any specific 
reference to the talks in Washington since 
the French were not informed at the time 
that the Middle East was discussed. 


E 1192/60 G No. 6 

ANGLO UNITED STATES MILITARY TALKS AT MALTA 

Mr. Morrison to Sir V. Mallet (Rome) 


(No. 157. Secret) Foreign Office, 

(Telegraphic) \5th March, 1951. 

In view of the misapprehensions expressed 
in various quarters regarding the scope and 
purpose of the conferences held at Malta 
between the United Kingdom Chiefs-of- 
Staff in the Middle East and Admiral Car¬ 
ney, it seems desirable to explain the back¬ 
ground of these talks. 

2. Discussions held in Washington in July 
1950 between United States and United 
Kingdom diplomatic and military authorities 
on a number of defence subjects, including 
Middle East defence, were followed in Octo¬ 
ber by another conference in Washington 
between the United States and United King¬ 
dom service authorities on Middle East 
defence, at which United Kingdom and State 
Department officials participated. Some 
divergence of views on the defence potenti- 
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alities of the area having become apparent, 
it was agreed that further talks on the sub¬ 
ject should be held between the United 
Kingdom and United States military 
authorities on the spot, with a view to 
arriving at an agreed assessment. A first 
conference was accordingly held in Malta in 
January last, and a second has just been 
held there. 

3. It should be explained that, when we 
came to consider the problem of Middle 
East defence, it was natural that we should 
first consult the Americans, since they and 
we are the only great Powers possessing 
forces, strategic facilities, and military 
missions in the area involved. 

4. The purpose of the talks was to enable 
the United States and United Kingdom 
military authorities to establish a common 
viewpoint on the problems connected with 
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the defence of the area, and the talks were 
thus primarily exploratory and fact-finding. 
There was of course no question of decisions 
of policy being taken at them. It will be 
clear from the above that there could be no 


question of inviting representatives of other 
Powers to them. 

5. In view of French susceptibilities the 
less said on the subject the better. 


E 1192/65 G No. 7 

FRENCH ATTITUDE TOWARDS MIDDLE EAST DEFENCE PLANNING 

( 1 ) 

Sir O. Harvey to Mr. Morrison. (Received 17 th March) 


(No. 169 Saving. Secret) Paris, 
(Telegraphic) 16/7? March, 1951. 

Your telegram No. 818 Saving of 15th 
March: French request for participation in 
Middle East Defence Planning. 

M. Parodi asked me to call at the Quai 
d'Orsay this afternoon when he handed me 
a Note, translation of which is contained in 
my immediately following Saving telegram. 
M. Parodi said that the Note had been 
approved by the Council of Ministers this 
morning and contained a considered protest 
by the French Government at the exclusion 
of France from the Malta Conference. He 
touched on the various grounds developed 
more fully in the Note, upon which the 
French Government considered that France 
was entitled to participate in the Conference, 
namely, her interests in the area, the com¬ 
mitments which she had assumed there as 
well as the part she was playing in the Far 
East and elsewhere as a co-partner with the 


United States and Great Britain in the 
maintenance of peace. 

2. I replied to M. Parodi in the sense of 
paragraph 7 of your telegram under 
reference, maintaining that the conference 
was exploratory and confined to matters of 
concern to the military commanders on the 
spot, and that there could be no question of 
decisions of policy being taken behind 
the backs of the French Government. 
M. Parodi said that this was a matter to 
which the French Government attached 
great importance, that it was not possible 
to divide the world into water-tight compart¬ 
ments. and that France could not properly 
be excluded merely because she had no 
military forces in one particular area, when 
she was contributing to the hilt in other 
areas. I said that I would bring the Note 
to your attention this evening. 

3. As M. Schuman is dining with me to¬ 
night. it is probable that he will then raise 
it himself. 


E 1192/65 G (2) 

Sir O. Harvey to Mr. Morrison . (Received \lth March) 


(No. 170 Saving. Secret) Paris, 
(Telegraphic) 17 th March, 1951. 

My immediately preceding telegram. 

Following is a translation of French Note 
dated 16th March, 1951. 

(1) The Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
present their compliments to the British 
Embassy in Paris and has the honour to 
recall that in view of the announcement in 
the press on 9th March that an Anglo- 
American conference would open in Malta 
on 12th March to continue the study of 
defence problems in the Mediterranean and 
the Near East, the French Embassy in Lon¬ 
don was instructed to inform the Foreign 
Office of the French Government’s surprise 


at being kept in ignorance of a meeting 
devoted to problems directly affecting vital 
French interests, and to request that a 
French representative should take part in 
the talks. 

(2) In reply to this approach the French 
Embassy were told on 10th March by the 
Foreign Office that, whilst understanding 
the French Government's desire to be kept 
informed of any arrangements made for the 
defence of the Near East, His Majesty's 
Government considered that the formulation 
of defence plans for that area was a matter 
for the British and American authorities 
who bear the effective responsibility for its 
defence. 
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0) This communication, the terms of 
which had been submitted to and approved 
by the Cabinet, was to be regarded as an 
answer not only to the more recent approach 
regarding the second conference at Malta, 
but also to various representations made by 
M. Massigli since the first conference in 
January last. 

(4) The French Government, after dis¬ 
cussion by the Council of Ministers desires 
to protest most emphatically against a 
decision of the British Government which 
claims to settle without any prior consulta¬ 
tion a problem in which France is just as 
interested as Great Britain. 

(5) Quite apart from the important place 
which France occupies in that area, in the 
material as much as the moral sphere, it is 
necessary only to mention the vital import¬ 
ance of the Middle East to her petrol 
supplies and to the security of her lines of 
communication through the Suez Canal with 
Indo-China and other territories of the 
French Union, in order to show that the 
defence of the Levant affects her vital 
interests. The allocation of the available 
forces of the principal allies between the 
various possible theatres of operations does 
not in any way imply that France relies 
entirely upon one of her allies for safe¬ 
guarding such primary interests. 

(6) The French Government believes 
moreover that she should be the sole judge 
of the responsibilities which fall to her. The 
military aid she is giving, notably to Syria 
and the Lebanon and her obligations 
under the Franco-Turkish Treaty indicate 
sufficiently the extent of French commit¬ 
ments in the Eastern Mediterranean, and 
show up as wholly unjustifiable a decision 
which has the effect of limiting to the 
American and British authorities alone the 
responsibility for decisions affecting the 
defence of the Near East. Furthermore, 
the part which French North-African terri¬ 
tories would play in the event of war in the 
Middle East, and the impossibility of isola¬ 
ting the Western Mediterranean and Eastern 
Mediterranean sectors inevitably involve 
the French Government in heavy responsi¬ 
bilities which she intends to face up to. 

(7) These interests and these responsi¬ 
bilities were explicitly recognised in the 
“non-substitution agreement" of 13th 
December, 1945, in which “ the French and 
British Governments affirm their intention 
of taking no steps to usurp the interests 
which each possesses and the responsibilities 
which each recognises the other to have in 
the Middle East." The French Govern¬ 
ment does not see how the present attitude 
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of the British Government can be reconciled 
with the undertakings entered into in that 
agreement. 

(8) The British attitude seems equally at 
variance with the policy inaugurated by the 
Tripartite Declaration of 25th May, 1950, in 
which the three Governments affirmed their 
common desire to help the re-establishment 
and maintenance of peace and stability in 
the Near East. The French Government is 
all the more surprised by the British attitude 
because fully authorised spokesmen of His 
Majesty's Government have often affirmed 
that this declaration constituted the very 
basis of British policy in the Near East and 
provided the best surety of stability in so 
vital an area. The declaration of the three 
Foreign Ministers had indeed marked an 
important step forward in Franco-British 
relations in the Levant and was calculated 
rapidly to eradicate the traces of a rivalry 
now out of date. France would deplore that 
so welcome a tendency should be inter¬ 
rupted. 

(9) Thus the attitude assumed by the 
British Government brings up the whole 
problem of the relations between the three 
principal Western Powers in the Eastern 
Mediterranean basin. Not only is the 
British attitude at variance with the spirit 
which animates relations between France, 
the United States and Great Britain, but it 
springs from a conception contrary to the 
one which gave birth to that close solidarity, 
of which the Atlantic Pact is the most 
striking illustration, but not by any means 
the only example, as is witnessed by the 
struggles of French soldiers in lndo-China 
or even amongst the ranks of the United 
Nations in Korea for the defence of common 
liberties and notably in the immediate 
interests of the nations of the British Com¬ 
monwealth. The British attitude does not 
seem to take account of the indivisibility of 
the operational theatres which ought, how¬ 
ever, to form one of the basic principles 
underlying the action of the Western Powers, 
of whose efficacity, indeed, it is a primary 
condition, in the face of an enemy who is in 
the position to select the date and the point 
of attack. 

(10) It is for these reasons that the French 
Government has the honour most earnestly 
to draw the attention of His Majesty’s Gov¬ 
ernment to the repercussions which the 
maintenance of their attitude in Near East 
defence cannot fail to have upon the good 
entente between France pnd Great Britain, 
and on the cordial collaboration between the 
two countries in the political and military 
spheres. 

F* 
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(11) France and Great Britain have 
always had to pay most dearly for their 
disagreements, and there can be no doubt 
that Franco-British friction in the Near East 
would only benefit the enemies of the cause 
of liberty and weaken the power of the West 
in that area. 

(12) The French Government, therefore, 
hopes that, in the interests of Franco-British 


relations and in the general interests of the 
Western Powers, His Majesty's Government 
will change their attitude which is inevitably 
injurious to the spirit of her undertakings, 
and harms the interests, and trespasses upon 
the responsibilities of France. 

2. A similar, but not identic communica¬ 
tion was made to the United States 
Ambassador. 


E 1192/90 No. 8 

CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND 

THE FRENCH AMBASSADOR 

Middle East 

Mr. Morrison to Sir O. Harvey (Paris) 


(No. 313. Secret) Foreign Office, 

Sir, 30th March, 1951. 

The French Ambassador called to see me 
to-day. 

2. In the course of conversation 
M. Massigli said that the only problem 
between the French and ourselves at the 
moment was the Middle East. He hoped 
to be able to make a positive suggestion in 
this connexion in the near future. A 
simultaneous approach would be made to us 
and to the Americans, and he was waiting 
to hear from M. Schuman when this should 
be made. It was possible that he would be 
able to say something to Sir William Strang 
to-morrow. He might also be able to give 
a reply as regards the proposed visit of 
Mr. Bowker to Paris. He emphasised that 


opinion in Paris was sensitive in the highest 
degree. 

3. I said that the Malta Talks had been 
military conversations on concrete subjects. 
They had not been as wide as perhaps the 
French thought. We must wait and see 
what came out of Washington. I said I 
was trying to be as helpful as I could. 

4. M. Massigli said that the French had 
been upset by the cutting of the B.B.C. 
service in French. He suggested laughingly 
that it would be more to the point if we cut 
our services in Arabic. 

5. 1 am sending a copy of this despatch 
to His Majesty's Ambassador at Wash¬ 
ington. 

I am, &c. 

HERBERT MORRISON. 


E 1024/13 G 


No. 9 


A CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND 

Mr. GEORGE McGHEE 

Situation in the Middle East 


Mr. Morrison to Sir O. 

(No. 395. Secret) Foreign Office, 

Sir, 3rd April, 1951. 

Mr. George McGhee, Under-Secretary of 
State for Eastern Affairs in the State De¬ 
partment, called on me to-day accompanied 
by the United States Ambassador. He told 
me that he was on his way home after 
making an extensive tour, in the course of 


Franks {W ashingtori) 

which he had visited many of the Middle 
East capitals, as well as Karachi, New Delhi 
and Colombo. 

2. 1 asked Mr. McGhee to give me his 
impressions of his tour. He told me he 
had found the whole area much unsettled. 
The old discipline imposed by British 
imperial power had been removed and had 
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not been replaced by stable national 
Governments co-operating among them¬ 
selves. The struggle between Russia and 
the Western Powers and the growing spirit 
of nationalism, provided further causes of 
unrest. In Mr. McGhee’s view the princi¬ 
pal problems in the area were Kashmir, the 
oil question in Persia, Arab-Israel hostility 
and the Anglo-Egyptian issue. All these 
problems prevented co-operation between 
the countries of the area and the Western 
Powers. The situation could be re-estab¬ 
lished when the United Kingdom and the 
United States had built up their strength. 
During the next eighteen months we should 
be facing a critical situation in the whole 
area, especially in Persia, and in Mr. 
McGhee's view we should do all we could 
to hold the position during that critical 
period. With these considerations in view, 
Mr. McGhee said, the United States Govern¬ 
ment had decided to adopt a new policy 
towards the Middle East. Hitherto, they 
had concentrated mainly on the countries 
on the periphery, Greece, Turkey and 
Persia. Now they appreciated that the 
countries behind the outer line, though none 
of them of considerable individual strength, 
could nevertheless provide stability in depth. 
The United States Government proposed, 
therefore, to supply those countries with 
arms on a limited scale and to invite them 
to accept military missions. The object of 
this new policy would be to build up a more 
stable structure in the Middle East. This 
policy would be carried out in close 
co-ordination with the United Kingdom. 

3. I asked Mr. McGhee if he had any 
criticisms of United Kingdom policy in the 
Middle East. He said that there had been 
periodical talks about the Middle East 
between the State Department and the 
Foreign Office, which had resulted in close 
co-operation. Only in Persia had this 
co-operation been absent The State De¬ 
partment were very critical of the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company who, in their opinion, 
subordinated broader political considera¬ 
tions to purely commercial interests. The 
State Department felt, moreover, that His 
Majesty's Government had failed to exercise 
sufficient control over the company’s policy. 

4. In reply to my enquiry whether Mr. 
McGhee had anything to say about Egypt, 
he told me that during his visit to Cairo, the 
Egyptian Ministers had explained their posi¬ 
tion very forcibly to him. They made it 
clear that they feared that His Majesty's 
Government had receded somewhat from 
the position which had been adopted by Mr. 
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Bevin. They told him that they must stand 
firm on a planned evacuation to be com¬ 
pleted within a defined period and on the 
close Association between the defence issue 
and the Sudan. Mr. McGhee said that he 
had done his utmost to defend the United 
Kingdom’s position. He had warned the 
Egyptians that it was not in their interests to 
remove United Kingdom forces from Egypt 
at this critical moment. He had pointed out 
that there was no longer any element of 
Colonialism in British foreign policy, and 
that the Egyptians would do well to 
appreciate the formidable dangers of the 
new* imperialism of Russia. To me Mr. 
McGhee expressed the hope that we should 
find it possible to reach an agreement w'ith 
Egypt ; that His Majesty's Ambassador at 
Cairo would be given enough latitude for 
the purpose, and that talks with the Egyp¬ 
tians would be resumed as quickly as pos¬ 
sible. He also expressed the view that it 
would be unwise to link the question of 
Egyptian restrictions on the passage of oil 
through the Suez Canal with the defence 
issue. 

5. Referring generally to the United 
Kingdom's present difficulties in Persia and 
Egypt, Mr. McGhee said that as long as they 
remained unresolved they would hinder the 
implementation of the United States’ policy 
in the Middle East. 

6. Commenting on Mr. McGhee’s 
remarks, I recalled that we had a long 
experience of the Middle East and of the 
difficulties of dealing with the various 
countries in the area. The hostility between 
Israel and the Arab countries increased our 
difficulties considerably. We were tradi¬ 
tionally friendly to the Arabs, but we also 
wanted to be friendly to Israel. The new 
States which had grown up in the Middle 
East were nominally democratic, but there 
were dangerous contrasts between rich and 
poor, and enmity between political parties 
prevented the establishment of strong 
Governments. The Nationalist Parties, par¬ 
ticularly in Persia, were using “ nationalisa¬ 
tion ” of oil not on its merits but as an 
instrument of foreign policy. The Anglo- 
lranian Oil Company had put money, brains 
and skill into the development of the oil 
industry, which the Persians could not run 
themselves. The Company had a pretty good 
labour record in Persia. His Majesty's 
Government were very ready to talk to the 
Persian Government, and to deal with the 
present crisis, on imaginative lines, but they 
must take care to protect their essential oil 
supplies. As regards Egypt, I said that Mr. 
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McGhee should appreciate the serious 
trouble which His Majesty’s Government 
have recently had in Parliament. There was 
very strong feeling on both sides of the 
House of Commons, that we should not 
facilitate the supply of oil to Egypt as long 
as the Egyptians were preventing the passage 
of our tankers through the Canal. But in 
all this it was profoundly important that 
United States officials should not adumbrate 
policies in regard to the Middle East until 
we had had time to consult together. I 
hoped that the United States Government 
would take special care to ensure that there 


was no crossing of wires. We were always 
ready to confer with the United States about 
Middle East policy in relation to our joint 
interests. 

7. Mr. McGhee repeated again that he 
felt there was no divergence of view 
between us on the Middle East, except as 
regards Persia. 

8. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to His Majesty’s Representatives at Cairo 
and Tehran. 

I am. &c. 

HERBERT MORRISON. 


E 1071/63 No. 10 

COUNCIL OF THE ARAB LEAGUE 

Mr. Montagu-Pollock to Mr. Morrison. (Received 26 th May) 


(No. 78) Damascus, 

Sir, 22nd May, 1951. 

With reference to my telegram No. 143 of 
19th May, I have the honour to report that 
at the fourth meeting of its Fourteenth 
Session on 19th May the Council of the 
Arab League completed its study of the 
recommendations of the Political Com¬ 
mittee and the General Commitee and 
approved them. The Council, which had 
held the first meeting of its session in Cairo 
on 17th March, held three further meetings 
in Damascus beginning on 14th May. At 
the first meeting in Damascus (my telegram 
No. 134 of 15th May) the various items on 
the agenda, of which I enclose a copy, 
were referred to the Political Committee and 
the General Committee. 

2. The Council’s communique approving 
the recommendation of the Political Com¬ 
mittee regarding the Syria-Israel dispute 
formed the subject of my telegram No. 143. 
On 19th May the Council issued a final 
communique stating that it had examined 
and approved all the recommendations of 
the Political and General Committees. The 
communique further stated that the Council 
had approved the creation of a Central 
Office for tightening up and organising the 
economic boycott of Israel, which would 
have its headquarters in Damascus and 
would be presided over by a commissioner, 
who would maintain close touch with dele¬ 
gates to be selected by the Arab States. 
Sub-offices would be established in Arab 


countries to work in co-operation with the 
Central Office. 

3. A lengthy communique issued by the 
League Secretariat on 19th May gave a 
detailed account of the various recommen¬ 
dations made by the General Committee, 
which were subsequently approved by the 
Council. The main items of interest are 
Nos. 7, 8 and 9 on the enclosed agenda. 
Item 7, concerning preferential treatment 
for Arab States in trade agreements, was 
approved; item 8. regarding a proposal to 
hold an Eastern Economic Conference, was 
approved in principle, and the Council 
recommended that a committee should be 
established to draw up an agenda. Item 9, 
about Arab propaganda abroad, was also 
approved and the Council recommended 
that the League should carry on organised 
propaganda both in Arab and foreign coun¬ 
tries, approving for this purpose the creation 
of a Propaganda Office in Washington. 
Although no official communique was issued 
on the subject, the Lebanese Prime Minister, 
who presided over the Council meetings, 
announced that the term of office of Azzam 
Pasha as secretary-general of the League 
had been renewed for a further two years. 

4. The meetings of the Council and of the 
Political Committee were surrounded by an 
atmosphere of extreme secrecy and very 
little news leaked out before the results were 
officially announced. Although the meet¬ 
ings were described as most cordial and 
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harmonious there was a definite under- 
turrent of tension between Egypt and Iraq, 
tvho, in the public mind, appeared to be 
vying for Syrian favours. The prompt 
despatch of Iraqi fighter aircraft to Syria 
ivas generally contrasted favourably with 
the evasive attitude of Egypt. The remarks 
made at a press conference by the Egyptian 
Minister for Foreign Affairs on 19th May 
an the subject of Egyptian military assist¬ 
ance for Syria were described as obscure by 
the People’s Party organ in Damascus, 
which is, of course, opposed to the Govern¬ 
ment of Khalid al Azm. 

5. The arrival in Damascus of three mem¬ 
bers of the All-Palestine Government during 
:he Council's session aroused little comment 
aere. Nor did Haj Amin Hussaini, who 
accompanied the party, receive much atten¬ 
tion in the press. 

6. Local press comment on the Arab 
League was generally unfavourable before 
the Council’s session began and there were 
a number of personal attacks on Azzam 
Pasha. However, after the issue of the 
Council's communique regarding the Syria- 
Israel dispute, the press, no doubt taking 
aeart from the arrival of Iraqi fighters 
ind from the Security Council's resolution, 
showed a certain improvement in its atti¬ 
tude towards the League. Some frank 
remarks by Azzam Pasha about the difficul¬ 
ties with which the League had been faced 
in the past, which he made at a press con- 
’erence on 17th May, resulted in a more 
sympathetic attitude towards it, although 
public opinion in Syria will continue to 
regard it as a producer of words rather than 
tieeds. Just before the Council adjourned 
Its session Azzam Pasha, in conversation 
(vith a member of my staff, said that he was 
r>n the whole satisfied with the progress that 
had been made by the League in Damascus, 
particularly as regards cultural matters. 
When, however, it came to political and 
Economic co-operation difficulties arose; in 
his view public opinion on these matters was 
ahead of the Arab Governments. Speaking 
of Arab unity Azzam Pasha said that there 
"'as a strong desire for some sort of Arab 
federation but little concrete progress had 
yet been made towards realising it. 

7. I am sending copies of this despatch 
His Majesty’s Representatives at 

W ashington, Paris, United Kingdom Dele¬ 
gation, New Yoik. Cairo, Amman. Bagdad, 
"eirut, Jedda, Tel Aviv and the head of the 
° r itish Middle East Office. 

I have, &c. 

W. H. MONTAGU-POLLOCK. 
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Enclosure in No. 10 

Agenda of the Arab League Council 

1. Approval of the final text of the 
minutes of the first sitting held on 17th 
March, 1951. 

2. Note from the Syrian Government 
concerning Jewish aggressions against the 
demilitarised zone and Syrian territory. 

3. Appointment of the Secretary-General 
of the Arab League (reference the letter from 
his Excellency the Lebanese Prime Minister 
and Minister for Foreign Affairs, Chairman 
of the 14th Session of the Arab League 
Council). 

4. Budget of the Arab League Secretariat- 
General for 1951. 

5. Communications received: — 

(i) A note from the Yemenite Legation 
in Cairo regarding the dispute be¬ 
tween Pakistan and Afghanistan. 

(ii) A note from the Syrian Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs regarding the defini¬ 
tion of the attitude of the Arab 
Governments towards the holding of 
the 2nd Session of U.N.E.S.C.O. 
Basic Education in Persia. 

(iii) A note from the Syrian Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs requesting support 
for the candidature of Belgium to 
membership of the Executive Council 
of W.H.O. 

(iv) A note from the Lebanese Govern¬ 
ment regarding election to the mem¬ 
bership of the Executive Council of 
the International Labour Office. 

(v) A note from the Egyptian Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs regarding a request 
for the renewal of Egypt’s candida¬ 
ture to membership of the Council 
of the United Nations and F.A.O. 

(vi) A note from the Lebanese Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs on the subject of 
election to the membership of the 
Executive Council of W.H.O. 

(vii) A note from the Government of 
Argentina requesting support for the 
candidature of Argentina to member¬ 
ship of the Economic and Social 
Council of W.H.O. 

6. Arab political problems. 

Proposals received from member States: 

7. A proposal submitted by the Lebanese 
Delegation to the Arab League Council at 
its 13th Session, regarding modification of 
the International Agreements concluded be¬ 
tween the Arab League States and Foreign 
States in order to provide for the grant of 
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McGhee should appreciate the serious 
trouble which His Majesty’s Government 
have recently had in Parliament. There was 
very strong feeling on both sides of the 
House of Commons, that we should not 
facilitate the supply of oil to Egypt as long 
as the Egyptians were preventing the passage 
of our tankers through the Canal. But in 
all this it was profoundly important that 
United States officials should not adumbrate 
policies in regard to the Middle East until 
we had had time to consult together. I 
hoped that the United States Government 
would take special care to ensure that there 


was no crossing of wires. We were alway 
ready to confer with the United States abou 
Middle East policy in relation to our join 
interests. 

7. Mr. McGhee repeated again that hi 
felt there was no divergence of viev 
between us on the Middle East, except a: 
regards Persia. 

8. I am sending copies of this despatcl 
to His Majesty’s Representatives at Cain 
and Tehran. 

I am, &c. 

HERBERT MORRISON. 


E 1071/63 No. 10 

COUNCIL OF THE ARAB LEAGUE 

Mr. Montagu-Pollock to Mr. Morrison. (Received 26th May ) 


(No. 78) Damascus, 

Sir, 22nd May, 1951. 

With reference to my telegram No. 143 of 
19th May, I have the honour to report that 
at the fourth meeting of its Fourteenth 
Session on 19th May the Council of the 
Arab League completed its study of the 
recommendations of the Political Com¬ 
mittee and the General Commitee and 
approved them. The Council, which had 
held the first meeting of its session in Cairo 
on 17th March, held three further meetings 
in Damascus beginning on 14th May. At 
the first meeting in Damascus (my telegram 
No. 134 of 15th May) the various items on 
the agenda, of which I enclose a copy, 
were referred to the Political Committee and 
the General Committee. 

2. The Council's communique approving 
the recommendation of the Political Com¬ 
mittee regarding the Syria-Israel dispute 
formed the subject of my telegram No. 143. 
On 19th May the Council issued a final 
communique stating that it had examined 
and approved all the recommendations of 
the Political and General Committees. The 
communique further stated that the Council 
had approved the creation of a Central 
Office for tightening up and organising the 
economic boycott of Israel, which would 
have its headquarters in Damascus and 
would be presided over by a commissioner, 
who would maintain close touch with dele¬ 
gates to be selected by the Arab States. 
Sub-offices would be established in Arab 


countries to work in co-operation with th« 
Central Office. 

3. A lengthy communique issued by the 
League Secretariat on 19th May gave a 
detailed account of the various recommen- 
dations made by the General Committee 
which were subsequently approved by the 
Council. The main items of interest are 
Nos. 7, 8 and 9 on the enclosed agenda 
Item 7, concerning preferential treatmenl 
for Arab States in trade agreements, was 
approved; item 8, regarding a proposal tc 
hold an Eastern Economic Conference, was 
approved in principle, and the Council 
recommended that a committee should be 
established to draw up an agenda. Item 9. 
about Arab propaganda abroad, was alsc 
approved and the Council recommended 
that the League should carry on organised 
propaganda both in Arab and foreign coun¬ 
tries, approving for this purpose the creation 
of a Propaganda Office in Washington 
Although no official communique was issued 
on the subject, the Lebanese Prime Minister, 
who presided over the Council meetings, 
announced that the term of office of Azzam 
Pasha as secretary-general of the League 
had been renewed for a further two years. 

4. The meetings of the Council and of the 
Political Committee were surrounded by an 
atmosphere of extreme secrecy and very 
little news leaked out before the results were 
officially announced. Although the meet¬ 
ings were described as most cordial and 
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harmonious there was a definite under¬ 
current of tension between Egypt and Iraq, 
who. in the public mind, appeared to be 
vying for Syrian favours. The prompt 
despatch of Iraqi fighter aircraft to Syria 
was generally contrasted favourably with 
the evasive attitude of Egypt. The remarks 
made at a press conference by the Egyptian 
Minister for Foreign Affairs on 19th May 
on the subject of Egyptian military assist¬ 
ance for Syria were described as obscure by 
the People's Party organ in Damascus, 
which is, of course, opposed to the Govern¬ 
ment of Khalid al Azm. 

5. The arrival in Damascus of three mem¬ 
bers of the All-Palestine Government during 
the Council's session aroused little comment 
here. Nor did Haj Amin Hussaini, who 
accompanied the party, receive much atten¬ 
tion in the press. 

6. Local press comment on the Arab 
League was generally unfavourable before 
the Council’s session began and there were 
a number of personal attacks on Azzam 
Pasha. However, after the issue of the 
Council's communique regarding the Syria- 
Israel dispute, the press, no doubt taking 
heart from the arrival of Iraqi fighters 
and from the Security Council's resolution, 
showed a certain improvement in its atti¬ 
tude towards the League. Some frank 
remarks by Azzam Pasha about the difficul¬ 
ties with which the League had been faced 
in the past, which he made at a press con¬ 
ference on 17th May, resulted in a more 
sympathetic attitude towards it, although 
public opinion in Syria will continue to 
regard it as a producer of words rather than 
deeds. Just before the Council adjourned 
its session Azzam Pasha, in conversation 
with a member of my staff, said that he was 
on the whole satisfied with the progress that 
had been made by the League in Damascus, 
particularly as regards cultural matters. 
When, however, it came to political and 
economic co-operation difficulties arose; in 
his view public opinion on these matters was 
ahead of the Arab Governments. Speaking 
of Arab unity Azzam Pasha said that there 
was a strong desire for some sort of Arab 
federation but little concrete progress had 
yet been made towards realising it. 

7. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to His Majesty's Representatives at 
Washington, Paris, United Kingdom Dele¬ 
gation, New Yoik, Cairo, Amman. Bagdad, 
Beirut. Jedda, Tel Aviv and the head of the 
British Middle East Office. 

1 have, &c. 

W. H. MONTAGU-POLLOCK 
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Enclosure in No. 10 

Agenda of the Arab League Council 

L Approval of the final text of the 
minutes of the first sitting held on 17th 
March, 1951. 

2. Note from the Syrian Government 
concerning Jewish aggressions against the 
demilitarised zone and Syrian territory. 

3. Appointment of the Secretary-General 
of the Arab League (reference the letter from 
his Excellency the Lebanese Prime Minister 
and Minister for Foreign Affairs, Chairman 
of the 14th Session of the Arab League 
Council). 

4. Budget of the Arab League Secretariat- 
General for 1951. 

5. Communications received: — 

(i) A note from the Yemenite Legation 
in Cairo regarding the dispute be¬ 
tween Pakistan and Afghanistan. 

(ii) A note from the Syrian Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs regarding the defini¬ 
tion of the attitude of the Arab 
Governments towards the holding of 
the 2nd Session of U.N.E.S.C.O. 
Basic Education in Persia. 

(iii) A note from the Syrian Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs requesting support 
for the candidature of Belgium to 
membership of the Executive Council 
of W.H.O. 

(iv) A note from the Lebanese Govern¬ 
ment regarding election to the mem¬ 
bership of the Executive Council of 
the International Labour Office. 

(v) A note from the Egyptian Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs regarding a request 
for the renewal of Egypt’s candida¬ 
ture to membership of the Council 
of the United Nations and F.A.O. 

(vi) A note from the Lebanese Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs on the subject of 
election to the membership of the 
Executive Council of W.H.O. 

(vii) A note from the Government of 
Argentina requesting support for the 
candidature of Argentina to member¬ 
ship ot the Economic and Social 
Council of W.H.O. 

6. Arab political problems. 

Proposals received from member States: 

7. A proposal submitted by the Lebanese 
Delegation to the Arab League Council at 
its 13th Session, regarding modification of 
the International Agreements concluded be¬ 
tween the Arab League States and Foreign 
States in order to provide for the grant of 
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preferential treatment to the Arab States 
in economic dealings. 

8. A note from the Lebanese Government 
regarding the Eastern Economic Conference. 

9. A note from the Lebanese Government 
regarding Arab propaganda abroad. 

10. A note from the Lebanese Govern¬ 
ment regarding Palestinian students. 

11. A note from the Lebanese Govern¬ 
ment regarding the boycott of Israel. 

12. A note from the Egyptian Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs regarding the financing of 
the United Nations programmes for the 
relief and employment of Palestinian 
refugees. 

13. A proposal from the Lebanese 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs regarding the 
composition of the Political Committee of 
the Arab League. 

14. A note from the Egyptian Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs regarding the movement 


of commerce between Israel and certain 
Arab countries. 

15. A note from the Egyptian Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs regarding the erection of a 
model establishment for protecting and 
directing labour in Egypt in the interests of 
Arab countries. 

16. A report by the expert accountants on 
the final account of the Arab League Secre¬ 
tariat-General for the year ending 31st 
December, 1950. 

17. A note from the Iraqi Legation 
regarding the General Reserve Funds of the 
General Budget of the Secretariat. 

18. A report from the Committee of 
Social Affairs. 

19. Decisions of the 2nd Arab Cultural 
Conference submitted to the Arab League 
Council. 

20. Any other business. 

The Secretary-General. 

ABDEL RAHMAN AZZAM. 


WU 1198/201 G No. 11 

f 

COMMAND ARRANGEMENTS IN THE MEDITERRANEAN AND THE 

MIDDLE EAST 

Mr. Morrison to Sir O. Franks (Washington) 


(No. 2518. Secret) Foreign Office, 
(Telegraphic) 15//r June, 1951. 

The Minister at the French Embassy 
called, on instructions, on Sir P. Dixon 
on 14th June, to discuss this question. He 
said that the French Government were con¬ 
cerned about the delay in giving General 
Eisenhower authority to set up his Southern 
flank Command. They appreciated that 
this question was connected with command 
arrangements in the Mediterranean and the 
Middle East, which they knew we were 
discussing with the Americans. They had 
no wish to interfere at present, since they 
had no particular point of view of their 
own, but they would be greatly disturbed 
if an Anglo-American agreement were 
suddenly announced without their concur¬ 
rence. For political reasons, they would 


wish to be associated with any such 
announcement. They were therefore con¬ 
sidering whether to instruct General Ely 
formally to request that the question of the 
Mediterranean Command arrangements 
should be studied by the Standing Group in 
parallel with the question of the admission 
of Turkey and Greece to N.A.T.O. It 
seemed logical that the two questions should 
be studied together. In reply to a question 
M. de Crouy said that although his instruc¬ 
tions were not precise, he thought that the 
French Government would be pleased to 
wait for our views before sending instruc¬ 
tions to General Ely. 

2. Sir P. Dixon undertook to report 
M. de Crouy's representations and to let him 
know our reaction as soon as possible. 
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No. 12 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

% 

Extract from House of Commons Debates, 30tb July, 1951 


The Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
(Mr. Herbert Morrison): This afternoon 
we are covering a good deal of ground, 
because this is a debate on the Middle East 
which deals with a considerable number of 
countries, and they vary in their character¬ 
istics, even though it is convenient at times 
to consider the problems of this important 
region of the world as a whole. 

It may therefore be of assistance if I give 
to the House, in the first place, a brief outline 
of the matters I propose to discuss. I will 
try to give an account of the main political, 
economic and social problems of the Middle 
East, an analysis of their causes, and an 
outline of the measures taken and to be 
taken both by the countries of the area and 
by ourselves. I propose to devote some 
attention to the particular questions of the 
day—Persia, Egypt, oil and defence—and 
to conclude by giving the House a descrip¬ 
tion of our hopes and objectives. 

The collapse of the Ottoman Empire let 
loose a number of forces, some of which 
were latent in the Middle East and had been 
dammed up for centuries, while others swept 
in from the West when the old order 
changed. Since then, no more than half a 
lifetime ago, the Middle East has undergone 
a revolution almost unparalleled in history; 
it has been accompanied by great convul¬ 
sions, the aftermath of which will be felt for 
many years to come. But already a new 
order has begun to emerge. A number of 
independent sovereign Arab States have 
come into being, and they are beginning to 
take their place in the comity of nations; 
the new State of Israel has established itself, 
and is consolidating its position. 

First and foremost among the forces to 
which I have referred must be reckoned that 
of nationalism. Now, national concious- 
ness and national aspirations are, in them¬ 
selves, desirable. Indeed, they are essential 
to the maturity of a nation, as our own 
history shows. We therefore welcome their 
emergence in the State of the Middle 
East, knowing them to be potentially good 
influences. But there is every difference 
between patriotism and xenophobia. As 
we and the other peoples of the West have 
learned, the interests of a nation cannot be 
served by unbridled nationalism, and there 
are sufficient recent examples to show that 
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those who espouse it sooner or later destroy 
themselves and their followers. To-day, 
the nations are so much members of one 
another that the interests of none can be 
advanced by ignoring the legitimate rights 
and needs of the rest. 

A corollary to the irresponsible nationalism 
in many parts of the Middle East is an 
unreasoning hostility to and suspicion of our 
allegedly imperialist designs. If we had har¬ 
boured such designs, it would have been 
easy enough for us to realise them. We did 
not. On the contrary, we gave every 
encouragement to the peoples for whose 
care we were responsible under League of 
Nations mandates to develop their institu¬ 
tions and so equip themselves for their 
newly-acquired freedom. 

In a few short years the nations now 
known as Iraq and Jordan came into being, 
and, far from seeking to tighten our hold 
upon them, we did everything to hasten their 
progress towards complete independence. 
But it was clear to us then, as it is now, that 
an alliance between willing partners is more 
to our interest than the domination of dis¬ 
contented subjects. I am happy to record 
that, in consequence, we enjoy close and 
cordial relations with our two Middle 
Eastern allies, Iraq and Jordan. 

One failure we admit: namely, Palestine. 
We had hoped eventually to bring about a 
settlement that would have been acceptable 
to Jew and Arab alike, and have brought 
peace and prosperity to the Holy Land. 
Unfortunately, we were not able to carry 
out this task. The House will be aware of 
the circumstances in which we felt compelled 
to abandon it. There comes a point when 
the man at the wheel cannot, in the interests 
of his own and his passengers’ safety, allow 
himself to be further distracted by back- 
street drivers—rLaughter.] I gather that 
this afternoon hon. Gentlemen on the back 
benches opposite again have no particular 
wish to be serious but want to be hilarious. 
They can do as they like. If these back-seat 
drivers will not be silenced, then the driver 
has no alternative but to get out of the 
vehicle and leave it to those who feel better 
qualified to drive on. 

Mr. Churchill (Woodford); We should 
like a little clarification. Is the right hon. 
Gentleman now referring to the conditions 
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under which it was decided to evacuate 
Palestine? Is that the point to which he 
is directing our attention ? In that case, who 
was the back-seat driver? And was it 

back-seat or “ baksheesh ? I am not 
quite clear. 

Mr. Morrison: What I said was quite 
clear because 1 repeated it. and I therefore 
need not repeat it again. As to the other 
drivers, as the right hon. Gentleman knows, 
there were some other countries who were 
interested in this matter. There were the 
people of Palestine itself, and it was to the 
ultimate evacuation of Palestine that I was 
directing my remarks. 

We have strong traditional bonds of 
friendship with the Arab States which we 
would wish to see strengthened and de¬ 
veloped in every possible way. I am also 
glad to say that our relations with the young 
State of Israel are steadily improving. We 
wish her well. We cannot consider our 
relations with Israel and with the Arab 
States as in any way incompatible, despite 
the mutual friction which, to our regret still 
exists between them. Two years have now 
passed since the conclusion of the armistice 
between Israel and her Arab neighbours, and 
it is distressing that as yet they have made 
no progress towards a peace settlement. In¬ 
deed, mutual suspicion and hostility are as 
strong now as ever, and. as the House will 
be aware, these emotions have been 
exacerbated by a series of major frontier 
incidents. 

In consequence of these unsettled con¬ 
ditions, little progress has been made in the 
economic and social improvement which is 
essential to the future prosperity of all the 
countries concerned. And. what is more 
serious, their stability remains in constant 
jeopardy. There is, I fear, responsibility on 
both sides for this unhappy state of affairs. 
The Arab States still seem unwilling or un¬ 
able to recognise the plain fact that Israel has 
come to stay as a national entity and cannot 
be swept bag and baggage into the Mediter¬ 
ranean. The Israelis, for their part, do not 
perhaps fully appreciate the strength of Arab 
suspicions regarding their aims at expan¬ 
sion and the importance of taking positive 
steps to allay them. 

I should like to take this opportunity 
of reaffirming the determination of His 
Majesty's Government to carry out the 
obligations which, in company with the 
Governments of France and the United 
States, they assumed in the Tripartite State¬ 
ment of 25th May, 1950. As the House will 
recall, the three Governments undertook to 


join in taking appropriate measures to pre¬ 
vent violations of frontiers or of Armistice 
Agreements. We shall resist any act of 
aggression, whichever side may commit it. 
I earnestly hope that reason will soon pre¬ 
vail. and that both sides will come to the 
realisation that it is in their own interests 
to put forward sincere and positive proposals 
for peace. Their present pretensions are 
such that both will have to make consider¬ 
able concessions. 

His Majesty’s Government, for their part, 
will do everything within their power to 
assist in the pacification of the area ; but it 
must be understood that nothing can be 
done unless or until the initiative comes from 
the parties to the dispute. No settlement 
can be imposed from outside, and peace 
must be freely and willingly, negotiated. If 
I have spoken bluntly on this matter, it has 
not been with the intention of criticising for 
the sake of criticism, but only as a genuine 
friend of both sides, who does not wish to 
stand by and watch them deliberately des¬ 
troy themselves. 

I will now turn to the problem of the 
Arab refugees who fled or were driven from 
their homes in Palestine. This is not only 
a very serious human problem, but a grave 
political problem, affecting the stability of 
the entire area, and in particular that of 
Jordan, where over half the refugees are 
concentrated. It constitutes, moreover, one 
of the major obstacles to the achievement of 
an Israel-Arab settlement. Until the end of 
last year, the Arab Governments, with the 
exception of the Jordan Government, 
refused to agree to the settlement of refu¬ 
gees in Arab countries. I am glad that 
more realistic counsels have now prevailed 
and some progress has been made towards 
a long-term solution. 

At the Meeting of the General Assembly 
of the United Nations in November. 1950, 
and subsequently at the Arab League meet¬ 
ing in February. 1951, the Arab Govern¬ 
ments accepted the principle of re-settle¬ 
ment of the refugees without prejudice to 
their rights to repatriation or compensation. 
The Assembly Resolution was also sup¬ 
ported by the Israel Government. The 
United Nations Relief and Works Agency 
for Palestine will shortly be negotiating a 
re-settlement programme with the Middle 
East Governments. There is. however, 
considerable anxiety in the Middle East that 
the necessary finance will not be forthcom¬ 
ing. In particular, it is felt that the Re¬ 
settlement Fund of 30 million dollars 
provided for in the General Assembly 
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Resolution of November, 1950, is totally 
inadequate. It will obviously only enable a 
beginning to be made with the problem. 

The task of re-settling some 150,000 
families cannot be undertaken quickly or 
cheaply. The General Assembly Resolu¬ 
tion invited Governments to contribute a 
total of 50 million dollars for the year end¬ 
ing in June, 1952. So far 27 Governments 
out of 60 have made offers. We earnestly 
hope that those Governments who have not 
already responded will shortly do so. In 
this connection. I would refer to the United 
States Government’s generous proposal, 
which is now before Congress, to step up its 
contribution from 25 million to 50 million 
dollars. For their part His Majesty’s Gov¬ 
ernment have so far offered to contribute 
approximately £3 million, and we are con¬ 
sidering whether we can increase this con¬ 
tribution. It will be recalled that since 1948, 
we have already, despite our straitened 
resources, contributed over £4 million to 
the Arab refugees. 

Let us now consider the question of 
social and economic development. I have 
already referred to nationalism as one of 
the main forces which are shaping policies 
and events in the Middle East. The other 
is the urge for social and material better¬ 
ment. Much of the frustration which now 
exists in the Middle East is due to failure 
to satisfy this urge. The best ideals of the 
West—the ideals of social justice and con¬ 
quest of poverty, disease and illiteracy— 
have deeply stirred the peoples of the 
Middle East, particularly since the Second 
World War. In many parts of the area 
society is still organised on feudal lines. 
But, as in Western Europe centuries ago. 
the feudal structure has degenerated into 
glaring extremes between rich and poor— 
between a small minority of extremely 
wealthy individuals who have profited from 
the economic impact of the West, and the 
great mass of poverty-stricken peasants. 
Little has been done so far to remove these 
anomalies. 

It must be recognised, however, that 
before standards of living can be appre¬ 
ciably raised the productive capacity and 
wealth of the area as a whole must be 
increased. Indeed, this will be necessary 
if the present standards are to be main¬ 
tained and the effects of the great popula¬ 
tion increases which are taking place are 
to be met. Taken as a whole, the Middle 
East is poor. It has vast regions that are 
deserts incapable of development on an 
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economic basis. Nevertheless, it has great 
resources, particularly in oil and agricul¬ 
ture, which must be developed. 

Since the end of the war the Middle 
East Governments have shown an increas¬ 
ing realisation of the need for economic 
and social development. Those in power 
at present are for the most part men whose 
aspirations were mainly political and who 
spent long years in the struggle for indepen¬ 
dence. It is to their credit that a number of 
them, and of the young men who have 
joined their ranks, are now devoting their 
energies to economic matters. During the 
last five years a number of over-all develop¬ 
ment plans have been prepared, a number 
of individual schemes have been surveyed 
and some of them have been put in hand. 

The Egyptian Government, for example, 
launched a five-year development plan in 
1946. A beginning has also been made with 
the Nile Waters projects which alone can 
increase the amount of cultivable land in 
Egypt. 

In Iraq, an Irrigation Commission 
appointed in 1946, of which the chairman 
was a British engineer, has prepared a 
50-year plan for flood control and irrigation 
development works, estimated to cost some 
£100 million. At the end of last year, the 
Iraq Government set up a Development 
Board with a British secretary-general to 
ensure the co-ordinated planning and 
execution of all aspects of the country's 
economic development. This Board has 
just produced a five-year development plan. 
The entire oil royalties will be allocated to 
the Board to meet the costs of the projects. 
Work on the Tigris and Euphrates projects 
is in hand. 

In 1946, the Syrian Government— 
[Interruption.] Is there something wrong 
with my pronunciation? I do resent this 
snobbery on the part of the Opposition. 

Mr. Churchill: I assure the right hon. 
Gentleman that there is nothing snobbish, 
only that “ Euphrates,” as the right hon. 
Gentleman pronounced it, I am bound to 
say to my ears is an unusual pronunciation. 
But everybody has a right to pronounce a 
foreign name as he chooses. I am only 
anxious to make sure that it was the 
Euphrates that he meant. 

Mr. Morrison: In my recollection, the 
right hon. Gentleman certainly exercises the 
right to pronounce foreign names exactly 
as he likes. If 1 happen not to get a name 
pronounced according to the standards of 
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hon. Gentlemen opposite. I think that good 
manners should guide them not to giggle 
about it. 

In 1946 the Syrian Government engaged 
a British firm of consulting engineers to 
carry out a general survey of the country. 
As a result, projects for a water supply for 
Aleppo and the development of the port of 
Lattakia are now being put in hand. In 
1948. the Lebanese Government engaged 
the same firm to carry out a similar survey, 
and this is now being followed up by a 
detailed survey of the Litani river basin, 
undertaken by the United States Point 4 
Administration. 

The Jordan Government are carrying out 
a number of small developments in agri¬ 
culture, road construction, &c.. financed by 
His Majesty's Government's £1 million 
development loan, to which I shall refer 
later. They also recently engaged a British 
firm of consulting engineers to prepare a 
report, which is being published today, on 
a major project for the irrigation develop¬ 
ment of the Jordan Valley. 

Israel is, of course, pressing ahead rapidly 
and efficiently with economic development. 
In Saudi Arabia a number of public works 
projects for road and port development, 
and for electricity and water supplies, have 
been undertaken by British and American 
firms. 

Finally, the Persian Government, in 1949, 
launched a seven-year plan of economic 
development based upon a report prepared 
by an American firm of consultants, and 
estimated to cost £210 million; but, unfor¬ 
tunately, very little progress in putting this 
plan into execution has yet been made. 

Progress is being made in tackling de¬ 
velopment problems in such fields as 
forestry, animal husbandry, entomology 
and basic statistics. In the social field, 
attention is being given to the development 
of public health, nursing, education, agri¬ 
cultural co-operation and social security. 
Here I should like to mention the recently- 
introduced Egyptian social security scheme 
which constitutes an outstanding social 
reform. Labour legislation is also being 
generally introduced, and a start is being 
made in certain countries with the develop¬ 
ment of trade unions—a development 
which is highly to be encouraged. 

All these measures, however, represent 
only the first step in tackling the immense 
problems of poverty, disease and illiteracy 
in the area. In many cases the plans are 
still mainly at the paper stage. Further pro¬ 
gress in the area as a whole now depends 


largely on two main factors, firstly, on the 
willingness of the Middle East Governments 
to improve their administration, land tenure 
system and so forth: and secondly, on the 
provision from outside sources of the neces¬ 
sary capital and technical skill which are 
not available in the area. 

With regard to the first point, the Middle 
East Governments have been accused of 
being reactionary. It is not for me to defend 
their shortcomings. The clash between 
reaction and progress, however, exists in the 
Middle East as everywhere. It is true that 
the Middle East Governments have so far 
failed to grapple with sufficient energy with 
the taxation, administration and land 
tenure reforms which are necessary to bring 
about a more stable and equitable social 
structure. 

The standards of public life are not, with 
few exceptions, all that they should be. But, 
as I have already said, many of the Middle 
East countries are just emerging from the 
feudal state. There is virtually no middle 
class, much less an enlightened working 
class. Truly democratic Governments can 
only be established after a period of evolu¬ 
tion which is necessarily a slow process. 
There is no alternative, short of a resort to 
force which might throw up dictatorship 
either of the Right or of the Left. This 
would be revolution, not evolution. 

Middle East Governments have also been 
handicapped by preoccupation with politi¬ 
cal questions, particularly the Palestine 
question, and with the false political aspira¬ 
tions of a few ambitious and unscrupulous 
men. Like other worthy causes, Middle 
East nationalism has its false prophets, men 
who, to achieve their own ends, have 
resorted to any means, fair or foul. During 
the war they were prepared to serve the 
Fascists and the Nazis. They have brought 
nothing but disaster to their fellow country¬ 
men. Fortunately, the Middle East has its 
patriots also, who have far-sighted vision of 
the interests of their countries. I refer, and 
I should like to pay tribute, to his late 
Majesty King Abdullah and also to His 
Majesty King Ibn Saud. 

With regard to the second factor—the 
provision of assistance for economic and 
social development from external sources— 
His Majesty's Government have so far, since 
the war, made the major contribution to the 
area. During the war, an attempt was made 
for the first time, through the Middle East 
Supply Centre, to collaborate with the local 
Governments in economic development. On 
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23rd November, 1945, my predecessor, 
Mr. Bevin. told the House: 

“ His Majesty's Government are anxious 
now to keep in being the same spirit of 
common effort to promote the well-being, 
health and prosperity of the people of these 
regions, and to collaborate with the Govern¬ 
ments to raise the standard of living of the 
common man.”— [Official Report, 23rd 
November, 1945; Vol. 416, c. 775.1 

This policy has subsequently been carried 
out in a number of ways, both directly by 
His Majesty's Government, and indirectly by 
the British oil companies and other firms. 

Let me now enumerate some of these. 
Early in May, 1946, the Development 
Division of the Middle East Office was set 
up, consisting of a small team of experts in 
such subjects as agriculture, health, labour 
and statistics, whose task it is to give free 
advice to Middle East Governments at their 
request—a sort of British Point 4 for the 
Middle East. Although small in numbers, 
the Development Division has substantial 
achievements to its credit. 

Its services have been acceptable in most 
Middle East countries and, in a number of 
cases, the experts’ initial work has led to 
their subsequent direct employment on 
secondment by the Middle East Govern¬ 
ments. During the past five years members 
of the Division have extensively surveyed 
the area. Definite progress in legislative 
and administrative fields has resulted. In 
addition to the work of these experts, the 
tradition of direct employment of other 
British experts by the Middle East Govern¬ 
ments themselves has been maintained. At 
present, there are some 500 British experts 
and technicians so employed. There is also 
the important work to which I have already 
referred, which a number of British firms of 
consultants and contractors are carrying 
out for the Middle East Governments. 

As a result of the work of all these experts 
and firms, I think it is true to say that the 
survey stage has in the main been largely 
completed, and that the second stage, that of 
execution, has been reached. At this stage, 
the problem of the provision of capital 
arises. Here, unfortunately, our own post¬ 
war financial difficulties and responsibilities 
in other areas, particularly the Colonies, 
have precluded us from making a contribu¬ 
tion on the scale which we would have liked. 
We have also as I have already explained to 
the Committee, been committed to contri¬ 
buting over £7 million to the Arab refugee 
problem which might otherwise have been 
available for economic development. 
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Nevertheless, we made a £1 million 
development loan to Jordan in 1949, and in 
1950 we authorised the Iraq Government 
to raise a loan of £3 million through the 
Export Credit Guarantee Department to 
meet obligations in connection with railway 
development projects. Another way in 
which we are contributing to the develop¬ 
ment of the area is through the work of the 
Desert Locust Service and Control Organ¬ 
isations at Nairobi. We are at present 
spending £1,250,000 on this work. Finally, 
I should not omit to mention the valuable 
work of the British Council in the Middle 
East. 

In addition to direct forms of economic 
aid, we have, despite the strain on our 
balance of payments, permitted a number of 
Middle East countries to draw extensively 
on their sterling balances which were 
blocked during the war. A series of sterling 
release agreements with Egypt, Iraq, Jordan 
and Israel, beginning in 1947, has enabled 
those countries to cover their financial 
requirements, including large purchases of 
capital goods. We have made every effort 
to supply the capital goods required to equip 
the new industries which had developed in 
the Middle East during the war and for the 
many new development projects. The proof 
of this can be seen in the steady increase 
of exports of capital goods from the United 
Kingdom to the Middle East. 

Mr. Churchill ': Do we get anything in 
return? 

Mr. Morrison: We do business, and pre¬ 
sumably that does give us something in 
return. At any rate, we consider that these 
are sensible and rational policies in the light 
of the need for the general economic 
development of the Middle East, with 
which we on this side, at any rate, want to 
be friends. 

But perhaps the most significant factor in 
the post-war economy of the Middle East 
has been the development of its oil 
resources through the efforts of the British 
and American companies. Oil has to-day 
become the most important industry and 
source of revenue for a number of Middle 
Eastern countries, and it has made a major 
contribution towards the financing of pro¬ 
jects designed to raise productivity and 
living standards in these areas. It is some¬ 
times forgotten that it is the enterprise, 
revenues and technical skill of international 
oil companies which have made this 
development possible. 

The oil industry requires the expenditure 
of vast human, financial and technical 
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resources. Transport facilities and world¬ 
wide marketing arrangements must be 
developed to match the expansion of oil 
production. In addition to the revenues 
the oil industry has brought to these regions 
substantial economic and social benefits, 
such as transport facilities, water supplies, 
health, education and welfare services. 

We are entering a new era in the history 
of Middle East Oil. Revenues from oil 
have vastly increased and the concession 
agreements are being modified to take 
account of changes in circumstances that 
have occurred. It is my earnest hope that 
the future development of the Middle East 
oil industry will be towards an ever closer 
partnership between the countries possess¬ 
ing the oil and the foreign countries 
contributing the capital, technical skill and 
marketing facilities, so that they may jointly 
and in full harmony develop the natural 
resources of the area to meet the world's 
requirements. 

The next few years should see a still 
further and massive increase both in the 
rate of oil production and in the revenues 
accruing to the Governments. I can 
imagine no greater contribution to the solu¬ 
tion of the Middle East problems than the 
wise and effective utilisation of these oil 
revenues for purposes of social reform and 
raising the living standards of the people, 
not only in the oil producing countries, but 
throughout the whole area. I am sure that 
His Majesty's Government will be ready to 
contribute towards this objective by any 
means within their power. 

Persia affords an excellent example of the 
difficulties which excessive nationalism, un¬ 
less allied with statesmanship, can bring in 
its train. The concession which the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company has been operating 
for so many years in South Persia has, in 
the past, provided an opportunity for 
British technical skill and commercial 
knowledge to come to the aid of the Per¬ 
sians in the development of the natural 
resources of the country, and at the same 
time to secure an increase in the revenues 
of the Persian State. 

During the years since 1933, when the 
present concession was negotiated, the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company has not only 
brought very considerable prosperity to the 
oil-fields, but has provided a steadily in¬ 
creasing revenue to the Persian State, which, 
if properly handled, could have brought a 
great increase of prosperity to the country 
as a whole. Indeed, when after the war, 
Persia evolved her seven-year plan for 


economic development, which was to have 
been entirely financed out of her share of 
the oil revenues, it looked as though a new 
era for the Persian masses was in sight. 

When the Persians asked for a greater 
share in the profits of oil, the Company, 
with the approval of His Majesty's Govern¬ 
ment, negotiated with the Persians the 
Supplemental Oil Agreement of 1949. 
Under this Agreement, Persian revenues 
would have received some £38 million for the 
years 1948-50 over and above the 
£38,670,000 which would have been ob¬ 
tained under the 1933 concession. The 
Supplemental Oil Agreement was signed by 
the Persian Minister of Finance in July 
1949, and was submitted to the Majlis for 
ratification. Dissident elements in that body 
succeeded in preventing its ratification for 
over 18 months, and in the meanwhile a 
vocal minority on the Majlis Oil Commis¬ 
sion. after rejecting the Supplemental Oil 
Agreement, began to exert increasing pres¬ 
sure for nationalisation. 

His Majesty's Government made it clear 
to General Razmara, who w'as then the 
Persian Prime Minister, that the Company's 
concession could not legally be terminated 
by an act of nationalisation, but neverthe¬ 
less the Company told him on 10th February 
—and I should like the House to take note 
of this fact—that they would be ready to 
negotiate an entirely new agreement based 
on" an equal sharing of profits. It was 
almost immediately after this that General 
Razmara was assassinated, and that the 
handful of so-called national front leaders 
embarked on the policy of forcing through 
an unconsidered programme of nationalisa¬ 
tion of the industry, regardless of the conse¬ 
quences to Persia's economy. That is what 
brought about the present crisis. 

From what 1 have said, it is clear that, 
as far as His Majesty's Government and 
the company are concerned, they have been 
ready at every stage to meet the legitimate 
aspirations of the Persian people and that, 
if it had not been for the assassination of 
General Razmara, an agreement acceptable 
to both parties might well have been 
reached last March. The unhappy history 
of events since then is well known to the 
House. For our part, we have every 
sympathy with the natural desire ol the 
Persian people to control the mineral 
wealth of their own soil and we have agreed 
to accept the principle of nationalisation. 
What we have asked is that agreements 
freely entered into under international 
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auspices should not be broken unilaterally 
without discussion or negotiation. 

As regards the immediate situation, the 
Persian Government have communicated 
to Mr. Harriman, for transmission to His 
Majesty's Government, proposals for nego¬ 
tiations between His Majesty's Government 
and the Persian Government regarding the 
dispute between the Persian Government 
and the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company. His 
Majesty’s Government have taken advan¬ 
tage of Mr. Harriman’s visit to London to 
discuss these proposals with him. Certain 
points remain to be settled. 

Meanwhile, His Majesty's Government 
have made arrangements, as soon as these 
points have been settled, to dispatch a Mis¬ 
sion to Tehran, led by the Lord Privy Seal. 
If the Mission is dispatched, one of my 
right hon. Friend’s first actions will be to 
pay a visit to Abadan in order to familiarise 
himself with the conditions there and in the 
oilfields area. Mr. Harriman himself will 
very shortly be returning to Tehran. I 
hope the House will agree that it is not 
expedient for me. at this moment, to say 
anything further on this matter. 

I now turn to the Egyptian question. I 
should like first to pay tribute to the work 
of my predecessor, who laboured unfiag- 
gingly to place Anglo-Egyptian relations on 
a footing which will both preserve the best 
elements in the close relationship which has 
long linked our two countries and will, at 
the same time, take account of the realities 
of the dangerous situation in which the 
civilised world finds itself to-day. 

That work I am anxious to carry on. He 
believed, and I also believe, that one of the 
cornerstones in which stability and security 
in the Middle East must rest is friendship 
and co-operation between us and Egypt in 
the various fields in which we have common 
interests. We are well aware of the diffi¬ 
culties which face the Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment and we have tried to approach our 
common problems with patience and the 
understanding of these difficulties. We 
know that the stand taken by Egypt has its 
roots deep in the past, and we have tried to 
take account of that fact. Unfortunately, 
our patience and understanding have not 
always been reciprocated, and we are still 
faced with uncompromising insistence on 
demands which bear no relation to present- 
day realities. 

The problem of the presence of British 
troops in Egypt is not now a purely Anglo- 
Egvptian problem. We are a Power bearing 
responsibilities in the Middle East on be¬ 


half of the rest of the Commonwealth and 
the Western Allies as a whole. Egypt is in 
some respects the key to the Middle East. 
As history bears out, it is mere delusion to 
pretend that Egypt can stand aside in any 
major conflict. Situated as she is on the 
bridge between two continents and upon a 
vital link in the sea communications 
between the Eastern and Western hemis¬ 
pheres, she is an objective of first import¬ 
ance for any aggressive Power in the 
Eastern Mediterranean and the Levant. 

The destinies and civilisation of our two 
countries are bound up together and it is 
unrealistic for Egypt to pretend that she 
can avoid danger by refusing to allow us to 
share in the defensive organisation of the 
area. Moreover, she can no more stand 
alone in the defence of her own territory 
than we can in the defence of our country. 

I have confidence that should war be 
forced upon the free world the Egyptian 
people will, as in the past, join with us in 
resisting the aggressor, but the vital differ¬ 
ence between us and the Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment is disagreement over the measures 
required to prepare to meet such an 
emergency. We know that without exten¬ 
sive preparations in time of peace our 
cause would be lost before the struggle 
began. Our task is to persuade the Egyptian 
Government to face this inescapable fact 
and to convince them of the dangers to 
them and to us all of neglecting such 
preparations. 

In common with our North Atlantic and 
Commonwealth Allies, our own people 
have assumed a great burden in time of 
peace in order to make the world safe for 
those countries with whom we share a com¬ 
mon heritage and civilisation. We invite 
Egypt's partnership as an equal in this 
common effort to make the world safe. We 
want to plan our relationship on an entirely 
new basis. If Egypt rejects that invitation, 
we cannot allow that to prejudice the fulfil¬ 
ment ol our international responsibilities, 
but we shall not give up hope of persuading 
her to offer the spontaneous co-operation 
which will make our task immeasurably 
easier. 

Now for the Sudan. We are now discus¬ 
sing with the Egyptian Government the 
future of the Sudan. Here, again, we are 
faced with certain prejudices which prevent 
the Egyptian Government from approach¬ 
ing the problem in a realistic frame of mind. 
The Sudanese people, though mixed in race 
and religion, have advanced rapidly in the 
political, social and economic spheres to 
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become a well-ordered, self-reliant com¬ 
munity. Their mutual dependence on the 
waters of the Nile have linked the destinies 
of the Sudan inextricably with those of 
Egypt, and in due course we hope to see the 
Sudanese people choose that relationship 
with Egypt which best fulfils their needs. It 
is our aim that they should be brought as 
soon as possible to a stage of development 
in which they are able to exercise their 
choice in full freedom and consciousness of 
its implications. 

We are only too anxious that Egypt 
should play her full and proper part with us 
in guiding the Sudanese along the path of 
political evolution. To insist, however, as 
certain Egyptians do, that there is no 
distinction between the Sudanese and 
Egyptian peoples is simply to ignore the 
facts, and such an attitude can only tend 
to increase the difficulty of obtaining the 
close and intimate association and under¬ 
standing which we should be glad to see 
develop between them. 

I now come to the Suez Canal. The 
House will share my regret that the Egyp¬ 
tian Government have not yet seen fit to 
modify their attitude over the restrictions 
which they continue to maintain in defiance 
of world opinion on the free passage of 
shipping in the Suez Canal. In common 
with the other great maritime Powers, we 
have done everything open to us through 
diplomatic channels to persuade the 
Egyptian Government of the injustice and 
unreasonableness of these restrictions and 
to induce them to put an end to them by 
spontaneous action. 

Unfortunately our efforts have borne 
little fruit and the matter is now before the 
Security Council of the United Nations. It 
may be that the Security Council will find 
that, since the permanent armistice regime 
has been in uninterrupted operation be¬ 
tween Egypt and Israel for well over two 
years, there is no reasonable ground for the 
continued discrimination against interna¬ 
tional shipping in the Canal or for the ban 
which prevents oil from the Persian Gulf 
from reaching the great Haifa refineries. 
This irresponsible action on the part of the 
Egyptian Government is causing at least as 
much damage and distress to innocent third 
parties as it is to the intended victims. It 
is intolerable that the maritime nations 
should be expected to suffer apparently 
indefinitely from an abusive practice which 
has neither practical nor moral justification. 

Moreover, whatever the immediate pur¬ 
pose of these restrictions, their effect is to 


retard rather than advance the prospects of 
a peaceful settlement of differences between 
the Arab States and Israel, to which both 
parties are committed on their own declara¬ 
tions. All maritime Powers have responsi¬ 
bilities as well as interests, and Egypt 
especially so. I think that we have the 
right to expect that in her unique geo¬ 
graphical position Egypt should set an 
example of international conduct rather 
than abuse this position to flout maritime 
tradition and international convention in 
the way she is doing in the Suez Canal and 
in the Gulf of Aqaba, 

In connection with the Empire Roach 
incident, I am glad to be able to inform the 
House that measures have been agreed 
upon between the Egyptian Government 
and ourselves to prevent the recurrence of 
incidents such as occurred recently in the 
case of the s.s. Empire Roach in the 
entrance to the Gulf of Aqaba. These 
arrangements are, of course, without preju¬ 
dice to the claims of His Majesty's Govern¬ 
ment in respect of that incident, on which 
naturally we reserve full rights. 

As I have already told the House, His 
Majesty’s Government hope that it will 
soon be possible to reach agreement on the 
inclusion of Turkey and Greece in the 
North Atlantic Treaty, and thus complete 
the organisation of North Atlantic defence 
by blocking the path of an aggressor 
through the backdoor to Europe. 

The defence of Turkey is, however, not 
only a matter for Europe. It also closely 
concerns the defence of the Middle East. 
We are most anxious that Turkey should 
play her proper part in the defence of the 
Middle East, too. I was, therefore, very 
glad to see that the Turkish Foreign 
Minister, in a statement in the Turkish 
Parliament on 20th July, said that Turkey 
would be disposed to enter into negotia¬ 
tions with the interested parties in order to 
play her part effectively in the Middle East 
and to take the necessary joint measures. 

The defence of the Middle East is just as 
vital for the Western World and for the 
United Kingdom as the defence of Europe 
itself. In Europe, we have, through the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organisation, built 
up a system of defence co-operation, with 
integrated forces under integrated com¬ 
mands, which is unique in peace-time and 
offers the countries of Europe a real hope 
of effective defence against any aggressor. 
What we now have in mind is to do some¬ 
thing similar for the Middle East. The 
problems there are, of course, different from 
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those in Europe, and we cannot, therefore, 
apply exactly the same pattern. We have 
to work out an arrangement which will fit. 

We also have to take account of the 
various interests of the countries concerned. 
We have to think of the Middle East 
countries themselves, and of how best their 
co-operation can be secured. We have to 
think of our Commonwealth and North 
Atlantic Treaty Allies, some of whom are 
concerned in the defence of the Middle East 
and some of whom are not. These are the 
sort of problems we are examining at this 
moment and discussing with our Allies, and 
until we have got further in our joint 
examination of them, I am sure the House 
will not expect me to make any detailed 
statement of our plans. 

Let me now summarise the aims of His 
Majesty’s Government in the Middle East. 
We wish to see the countries of the area 
free, stable, prosperous and secure; and we 
will help them in every possible way to 
attain these objectives. We hope for an 
early settlement of the differences between 
them; and we are ready to give them every 
assistance we can to this end. But unless 
they themselves are genuinely anxious for a 
settlement and will make positive efforts to 
secure it, our own efforts will be wasted. 

Meanwhile we shall take all measures 
required to halt aggression by preventing 
the violation of frontiers, the breach of 
Armistice Agreements or any further out¬ 
break of hostilities. We are determined to 
defend the area as a whole against aggres¬ 
sion from without. The extent to which we 
can do so will depend in large measure 
upon the willingness and ability of Middle 
East States themselves to contribute to the 
common cause. 

We wish to see the Middle East States 
develop their own institutions freely; and 
we do not expect them to adopt systems of 
government that are not consonant with 
their own particular needs. Constitutions 


cannot be transported and transplanted. I 
have often thought, and said, that on paper 
one could export the British constitution, 
but to make it work properly one would 
probably have to export the British people 
with it. But we expect that due account 
will be taken of the liberty of the subject, 
interna! law and order, social justice, and 
all other principles in accord with the stan¬ 
dards of the civilised world. We shall 
continue to give all possible financial and 
technical aid to economic and social 
development and, as a matter of especial 
urgency, to the solution of the refugee 
problem. 

And. finally, we shall safeguard our own 
legitimate interests in the area. This is not 
an imperialist objective, nor does it conflict 
in any way with the interests of the Middle 
East countries themselves. On the contrary, 
partnership with them can be as fruitful to 
both sides in the future as it has been in the 
past. 

Ernest Bevin aimed at a big and compre¬ 
hensive policy for the Middle East which 
would result in co-operation between the 
countries of the Middle East not only 
among themselves but also with the Western 
Powers. He was determined to make war 
on poverty and despair, those enemies of 
peace and prosperity. And the more I 
myself see of the problems, the more I, too, 
feel the need for bold and imaginative 
policies, including social and economic 
policies. 

His Majesty’s Government are ready for 
them; and so also. I believe, are the United 
States and others. But we shall need much 
political wisdom and cool heads on the part 
of the Governments of the Middle East 
themselves, and sincere and energetic 
efforts to collaborate with the Western 
nations so that the help given from outside 
is properly used for the purposes for which 
it is intended. 
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PROPOSED IRAQ-JORDAN UNION 


Mr. Morrison to Mr. 

(No. 419) Foreign Office, 

(Telegraphic) 4 th August. 1951. 

Bagdad telegram No. 612, paragraph 4. 
Israel Minister informed Permanent 
Under-Secretary on 1st August that he had 
been instructed by his Government to call 


Chadwick (Tel Aviv) 

the attention of His Majesty's Government 
to the recent activities of the Mufti, for 
which the atmosphere created by King Ab¬ 
dullah’s murder provided a fertile field par¬ 
ticularly in the Jordan territory west of the 
river. The Israel Government suspected 
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that he was being supported by the Secre¬ 
tariat of the Arab League as well as by 
certain elements in Egypt. They wished us 
to know that if he were allowed to establish 
himself in Jerusalem they would be obliged 
to regard this as a direct challenge to the 
security of Israel, as from Jerusalem he 
could stir up serious troubles in Jordan or 
elsewhere. 

2. The Minister was informed that we 
kept a close eye on the Mufti’s movements 
and were well aware of the danger to peace 
and good order which would be created by 
his presence in certain places during a period 
of tension. 

3. The Minister also stated that he had 
been instructed to let us know that any 
changes in the territorial status quo in the 
Middle East, or any shift in the balance of 
power to the detriment of Israel would be a 
concern to the Israel Government, who 
hoped that His Majesty’s Government 
would do their best to prevent such develop¬ 
ments. He was told that he presumably 
referred to the idea of a merger of Iraq and 
Jordan which was apparently being dis¬ 
cussed throughout the Middle East at 
present. His Majesty’s Government’s atti¬ 
tude, as was made clear in the Tripartite 


Statement of May 1950, was that we should 
oppose the use of force to bring about such 
changes. The future of Iraq and Jordan 
must be determined by the wishes of their 
Governments and peoples; we should not 
wish to advise any step that may not be 
endorsed by the great majority, nor should 
we wish to advise against any such step if a 
merger were in accordance with the general 
desire. We did not, however, in fact, think 
that such a merger was very likely to take 
place in present circumstances. The Jordan 
Government seemed to have the situation 
well in hand and the Arab Legion to be 
remaining steady. 

4. The Israel Minister reverted to these 
subjects in a conversation at the Foreign 
Office to-day and the opportunity was taken 
to inform him in confidence that, according 
to our information, the policy of the present 
Jordan Government was as indicated in 
paragraph 2 of Amman telegram No. 270 
[of 1st August 1. He was also told that our 
most recent information appeared to bear 
out our impression that a merger between 
Jordan and Iraq was unlikely at present. 

5. The Israel Minister expressed gratitude 
for this information, which, he said, would 
reassure his Government. 


ER 1053/lb No. 14 

CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND 

THE ISRAEL MINISTER 

(1) Suez Canal; (2) Israel and the Arab States 

Mr. Morrison to Mr. Chadwick (Tel Aviv) 


(No. 162. Confidential) Foreign Office, 
Sir, 1th August, 1951. 

The Israel Minister called on me to-day 
and repeated to me much of what he had 
already said to Sir William Strang on 
1st August as recorded in my telegram 
No. 419 of 4th August. 

2. We also discussed the Suez Canal. I 
told Mr. Elath that the United States 
Government had insisted on making further 
representations to the Egyptian Government 
in the hope of settling the dispute out of 
court. Nothing had come of this attempt, 
and the United States and French Govern¬ 
ments were now joining us in tabling a 
resolution in the Security Council. Mr. 
Elath replied that his Government had been 
much encouraged by the position taken by 


Sir Gladwyn Jebb. They themselves had 
always been sceptical of any attempt to settle 
out of court; and they feared that the 
resultant delays would complicate matters. 
I agreed, adding that it was important that 
Israel should refrain from taking any action 
that might prejudice a satisfactory settle¬ 
ment. Mr. Elath assured me that his 
Government had no wish to make matters 
more difficult. 

3. As regards Jordan, I said that I had 
wondered whether there might be a prima 
facie case for merging that State with Iraq, 
one advantage being the increased stability 
that might result from such a union. How¬ 
ever, there were difficulties and we were not 
contemplating any action. Mr. Elath said 
that in his view stability would result rather 
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from sound economic conditions than from 
mergers; and that Israel felt apprehensive of 
any arrangement that would bring right up 
to her own borders the influence of the one 
Arab State which had not even concluded 
an armistice with her. I assured him that we 
were not pressing for a merger and that in 
fact we saw little likelihood of such a 
development. 

4. Mr. Elath then thanked me for the 
friendly references to Israel which I had 
made in the debate in the House of Com¬ 
mons on 30th July. Israel, for her part, was 
anxious to make her contribution to the 
restoration of peace and to economic 
development. I replied that there was great 
need of a psychological study of the Middle 
East and that one of the main objects of 
such a study must be to find ways of 
resolving the differences between Israel and 
the Arab States. Mr. Elath expressed the 
opinion that two things were required; the 
eradication of prejudice and fear, and some 
mutual interest. As an example of the latter 


he mentioned the joint development of the 
water resources and suggested that great 
benefits could accrue not only to Israel but 
also to Jordan, Syria and the Lebanon from 
collaboration in the use of the waters of the 
Jordan, Yarmuk and Litani. It would be 
of great advantage if the United Kingdom 
felt able to put forward constructive plans 
to this end. One of the resultant benefits 
would be the provision of land for the settle¬ 
ment of refugees. Israel was interested in 
this not only on humanitarian grounds but 
also because it would increase her own 
security. So long as the refugee problem 
existed there was the danger of trouble for 
Israel. 

5. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to His Majesty s Representatives at Amman, 
Bagdad. Washington, Paris, Alexandria, 
Beirut, Damascus, Jedda, Jerusalem and 
the B.M.E O. 

I am. &c. 

HERBERT MORRISON. 


No. 15 

PROPOSED JORDAN-IRAQ UNION 

Mr. Man to Mr. Younger. (Received 20th August) 


(No. 264. Confidential) Damascus. 
(Telegraphic) 19 th August, 1951. 

Your telegram No. 401. 

Opportunity to convey your views 
occurred this morning in the course of my 
first (group undecypherable ? official] call 
on the new Syrian Prime Minister. 

2. I spoke as instructed, but the Prime 
Minister was not at all discouraged. He 
took almost the identical line he had taken 
with my Iraqi colleague (my telegram 
No. 259) and asked me to inform you in 
strict confidence that he was convinced 
beyond all doubt of the necessity for union 
between Iraq and Jordan in order to save 
the latter from Israel. Result of powerful 
combination of united Hashemite Kingdom 
plus Syria would prevent Israel from break¬ 
ing out of her frontiers. The logical thing 
was for Syria eventually to join up with 
United Hashemite Kingdom. It was 
ridiculous and dangerous for Syria to absorb 
Jordan and thus risk her safety by extending 
her frontiers with Israel (this is the point my 
French colleague has also made to Colonel 
Shishakli). 

3. I repeated word for word paragraph 
4 (ii) and (iii) of your telegram No. 720 to 


Bagdad, but the Prime Minister remained 
unconvinced that His Majesty's Govern¬ 
ment did not [group undecypherable ? 
secretly] favour union between Jordan and 
Iraq. As regards paragraph 4 (iii) of vour 
telegram No. 720 to Bagdad he said'His 
Majesty's Government could get over this 
difficulty by preparing the ground with 
[group undecypherable ? Egypt] and Saudi 
Arabia with the help of America whose 
co-operation over the union was essential. 

4. I had similar conversations with 
Rushdi Kekhia and Nazim Qudsi of the 
Independent Party a few days ago. Both 
fully [ ? group omitted] Prime Minister’s 
views and his attitude regarding His 
Majesty's Government’s real intentions. 
They point out that there was no such thing 
in the Middle East as the “ wishes of 
people" which were created by those in 
power and not vice versa. 

5. Should the Prime Minister or any other 
Syrians again revert to the subject, I will do 
my best to put them right, but I feel bound 
to point out that the Arab would not be an 
Arab if he accepted His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment's views on union at their face value. 
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JE 1051 /217G No. 16 

CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND 
THE EGYPTIAN AMBASSADOR 

Anglo-Egyptian Relations 

Mr. Morrison to Sir R. Stevenson ( Alexandria) 


(No. 320. Secret) Foreign Office, 
Sir, 6th September, 1951 

The Egyptian Ambassador called on me 
to-day at his own request for a general dis¬ 
cussion of Anglo-Egyptian relations, prior 
to his return to Egypt in the middle of 
September. He expressed anxiety lest there 
should be any irrevocable breakdown of dis¬ 
cussions between the two Governments on 
the defence and Sudan issues. He under¬ 
stood that I should be discussing the whole 
question when I was in Washington, and 
hoped that some concrete proposals would 
emerge as a result of the conversations 
there. 

2. I confirmed that one of the matters 
which I should be discussing in Washington 
was the possibility for an entirely new 
approach to the solution of Anglo-Egyptian 
defence relations. The proposals which we 
had in mind envisaged a fundamental change 
in the character of our military base in 
Egypt. We hoped to replace what had 
hitherto been a purely British defence 
organisation with inter-AUied arrangements 
in which Egypt would be a party. I was 
most anxious to ensure that these arrange¬ 
ments took the fullest account of Egyptian 
prestige and my idea was that Egypt should 
participate on a basis of equal partnership 
with the other Powers concerned. We also 
hoped that Egypt would take part in a 
Middle East co-operative defence organi¬ 
sation which we were hoping to set up. 
I pointed out that arrangements of this sort 
took a lot of working out and required 
detailed consultation between the sponsoring 
Powers, among whom we hoped the United 
States and France would be included. The 
arrangements which 1 had outlined were 
purely tentative (other Powers were in no 
way committed—indeed, talks were only 
now about to begin), and I asked that the 
Ambassador should treat them as strictly 
confidential. I reminded him that we were 
living in a state of emergency and that, 
though nobody wanted it, war might break 
out with little or no warning. If so, Egypt 
and the rest of the Middle East would be 
extremely vulnerable and there could there¬ 
fore be no question of our weakening our 
defence in that area. The Ambassador wel¬ 


comed the new method of approach and 
agreed that it was better to place the defence 
question on a broader basis. It might help 
his Government if they could be made to 
see that they were only doing the same as 
Greece and Turkey in contributing actively 
to Allied defence in the Middle East. 

3. I expressed the hope that any agree¬ 
ment which we might be able to reach 
with the Egyptian Government would be 
approved by all principal Egyptian political 
parties. We did not want to make an agree¬ 
ment only to have it denounced by a future 
Egyptian Government and we should there¬ 
fore be happier to know that as in 1936 
the Egyptian side was fully representative. 
The Ambassador expressed understanding, 
but drew attention to the danger that such 
a suggestion might be interpreted as British 
interference in Egypt’s domestic affairs. I 
replied that I was only putting this point 
personally to the Ambassador for such use 
as he saw fit to make of it. I had no wish 
that it should be treated as a proposal on our 
part, since I fully appreciated the dangers 
which he had mentioned. 

4. The Ambassador went on to draw 
attention to the unfortunate effect of the 
personal attacks on King Farouk which 
appeared in cartoons and articles in certain 
sections of the British press, in particular 
the Daily Express and Sunday Express. 
He said that these had particularly upset 
the King and that they were merely adding 
to the already difficult atmosphere. He said 
that legislative measures were being taken 
in Egypt to curb excesses by the press, but 
claimed that the Egyptian press in any case 
did not attack the British Royal Family. I 
agreed that this kind of campaign was as 
misguided as it was lamentable, but said 
that there were no constitutional measures 
open to us to restrain the newspapers con¬ 
cerned. I undertook to consider the possi¬ 
bility of writing a personal letter to Lord 
Beaverbrook, and to the proprietors of any 
other newspapers which were notorious 
offenders in this respect. I could not, how¬ 
ever, promise that such an approach to the 
newspaper proprietors concerned would 
meet with success. I enjoined him to the 
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greatest discretion in this matter, (I have 
since written to Lord Beaverbrook.) 

5. I also urged the Egyptian Ambassador 
to persuade his Government to raise the 
restrictions in the Suez Canal, as recently 
requested by the Security Council. I drew 
attention to the damage which it would do 
to the working of the whole United Nations 
organisation if resolutions of this kind were 
not respected. In reply, Amr Pasha 
remarked that this was not only Egypt's 
affair and that all the Arab States were 
equally involved. He complained that 
Israel had refused to observe numerous 
United Nations resolutions calling for action 
on her part. 

6. The Ambassador then said that the 
Egyptian Minister for Foreign Affairs would 
be in Paris for the meeting of the United 
Nations General Assembly at the beginning 
of November. The Ambassador was a great 
believer in the value of personal contact, 
and thought it might contribute towards 


better understanding if I were to meet 
Saleh ed Din in Paris for further discussions. 
I agreed that such a meeting might well be 
useful, although we should naturally have 
to see how things developed in the mean¬ 
time. 

7. Finally, the Ambassador asked whether 
I thought it desirable that he should defer 
his departure for Egypt until I had returned 
from Ottawa towards the end of this month. 
I replied that I could see no reason for his 
postponing his departure; on the contrary, 
his presence in Egypt during this month 
might help to avoid the breakdown we 
feared. I hoped that he would keep in close 
touch with your Excellency throughout his 
stay. 

8. I am sending copies of this despatch to 
His Majesty s Ambassadors in Washington, 
Paris and Ankara and to Sir Gladwyn Jebb 
in New York. 

I am, &c. 

HERBERT MORRISON. 


WU 11923/287G No. 17 

TURKEY’S ACCESSION TO THE NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY 

ORGANISATION 

Mr. Morrison to Sir Noel Charles (Ankara) 


(No. 63) Ottawa, 

(Telegraphic) 20th September, 1951. 

My immediately preceding telegram. 

Following from Secretary of State: — 

Following is text of message from me to 
the Turkish Minister for Foreign Affairs: — 

" As you will have heard from M. Van 
Zeeland, the Atlantic Council at its meeting 
on 20th September decided that subject to 
approval by national Parliaments, an invita¬ 
tion should be sent to Turkey as soon as 
possible to accede to the North Atlantic 
Treaty. A resolution to this effect was 
agred by all the Ministers here at Ottawa 
and the formal invitation to Turkey will be 
sent as soon as all the Governments of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organisation have 
notified their final approval. 

“ I want to be [groups omitted) I am with 
this decision. I know you would have 
wished for a final decision so that the invi¬ 
tation could be sent at once. I am sure you 
will understand, however, why this was not 
possible. Unanimity is prescribed for invita¬ 
tions to new members, and our democratic 
constitutions, as you will understand, require 
that delegates should consult the wishes of 
their people on a matter of this importance. 


Now that the formal procedure has been 
set in motion to enable Turkey to join the 
North Atlantic I reaty, it seems appropriate 
for us to begin to consider what form the 
command arrangements should take. 

“ B y her admission to the North Atlantic 
Treaty, Turkey will become a full member 
ot the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation 
with precisely the same rights and the same 
obligations as all the other members. This 
means, of course, that the defence of the 
whole of Turkey, like that of other N.A.T.O. 
territories, must necessarily come under the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organisation and its 
various organs. It is desirable that discus¬ 
sions should be held at any early date on 
how this should be done. 

“As we have already agreed, however, 
7 urkey has also a vital part to play in the 
defence of the Middle East which, except 
for Turkey, is outside N.A.T.O. The or¬ 
ganisation of that defence is an important 
and urgent matter for all of us. I have had 
some discussions about this with our Allies, 
and wish to inform you that His Majesty’s 
Government are prepared to join in the set¬ 
ting up of an integrated Allied Middle East 
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Command. I understand that this is also 
the intention of the United States Govern¬ 
ment. We think it most desirable that 
Turkey should join in this command. On 
behalf of His Majesty’s Government in the 
United Kingdom, I wish therefore to invite 
the Turkish Government to join with us and 
our Allies in setting up a Middle East 
Command. 

“ I think it would be very valuable if we. 
our Allies and yourselves would begin ex¬ 
ploratory discussions with regard to the 
organisation of the proposed Middle East 
Command and its relationship to N.A.T.O. 
I realise that these discussions can only be 
preliminary, and that pending the formal 
accession of Turkey to the North Atlantic 
Treaty, the Turkish Government will not be 
in a position to take any final decisions. I 
was glad to hear from His Majesty’s Am¬ 
bassador in Ankara, however, that the 
Turkish Government are ready to have a 
preliminary exchange of views with the 
United States, France and the United King¬ 
dom on the defence of the Middle East. I 
hope you will agree that the exchange of 
views on this question and on the steps 
which will be required to give effect to Tur¬ 


kish membership of N.A.T.O. should begin 
as soon as possible. 

“ You may perhaps think it would be 
useful for these discussions to take place in 
Turkey in the first instance. In that case 
His Majesty's Government will be very 
pleased to send Field-Marshal Slim, the 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff, to Tur¬ 
key to explain our ideas to you and to hold 
conversations on the subject with your 
general staff. 

“ In view of their close concern with the 
defence of the Middle East, we are inviting 
the Governments of Australia, New Zealand 
and the Union of South Africa to participate 
in the proposed Middle East Command. By 
reason of her great strategic importance to 
that area, we would also propose that Egypt 
should participate, and it is our intention 
shortly to consult the King of Egypt about 
the best method of making such a proposal 
to the Egyptian Government. 

“ I am sure you will agree with me that 
these are necessary steps if we are to achieve 
the object we both have in mind, the effective 
defence of Turkey and of the whole Middle 
East against the threat of Communist 
aggression.” 


JE 1051/270 No. 18 

THE EGYPTIAN GOVERNMENTS ABROGATION OF THE 1936 TREATY 
AND 1899 SUDAN CONDOMINIUM AGREEMENT 


Sir R. Stevenson to Mr. Morrison. (Received 8th October) 


(No. 665) Alexandria, 

(Telegraphic) 8th October, 1951. 

Egyptian Government have just laid 
before Parliament decree abrogating 1936 
Treaty and 1899 Condominium Agreement 


for the Sudan and other decrees concerning 
measures to give effect to this decision. 

2. Fuller report follows at end of to¬ 
night’s proceedings. 


E 1071/111 No. 19 

THE EGYPTIAN ABROGATION OF THE 1936 TREATY 

Sir R. Stevenson to Mr. Morrison. (Received Wth October) 


(No. 690) Alexandria, 

(Telegraphic) Wth October, 1951. 

My telegram No. 686: Arab League 
Meeting. 

Auni Abdel Hadi, Jordan Minister in 
Cairo and delegate at Arab League meeting, 
made following statement on Egyptian State 
Broadcasting yesterday. 

“ The Political Committee of the Arab 
League has unanimously charged me to read 
the text of the historic resolution taken this 
evening on the occasion of the statement 
read by Nahas Pasha to the two Chambers 


of the Egyptian Parliament on 8th October. 
The Political Committee of the Arab League 
declares that it fully supports Egypt in her 
action for the realisation of her national 
aspirations by immediate evacuation and 
permanent unity of the Nile Valley under 
the Egyptian Crown. In my name and the 
name of my colleagues, members of the 
Political Committee of the Arab League, 
I express the wish that dear Egypt may 
realise her aspirations and affirm that we 
shall stand by her side in her great struggle.” 


JE 11910/126 


No. 20 

ANGLO-EGYPTIAN RELATIONS 
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Sir R. Stevenson to Mr. Morrison. 

(No. 344) Alexandria, 

Sir, 13 th October, 1951. 

With reference to my telegram No. 724, 

I have the honour to transmit herewith 
copies of the memoranda which I presented 
to the Egyptian Minister for Foreign Affairs 
at 10 a.m. on 13th October. 

2. I arranged for copies of these papers to 
be sent at the same time to His Majesty 
King Farouk, under cover of a personal 
letter from myself. 

3. I also arranged for copies, and a trans¬ 
lation in French, to be delivered to the 
President of the Council of Ministers shortly 
after my interview with the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. 

4. When 1 presented the memoranda to 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, I made the 
following points orally: — 

(a) No attempt should be made to find a 

formula for the sovereignty question, 
but each side miglu reserve its 
position. 

(b) There can be no change in the status 

of the Sudan without the Sudanese 
being consulted. 

(c ) The implementation of any of these 

proposals must depend on their 
acceptability to the Sudanese. 

5. I am sending copies of this despatch 
and of its enclosures to His Majesty’s 
Ambassadors at Washington, Ankara and 
Paris, the Governor-General of the Sudan 
and the Head of the British Middle East 
Office. 

I have, &c. 

RALPH SKRINE STEVENSON. 


Enclosure 1 in No. 20 

His Majesty's Ambassador has the 
honour, on the instructions of His Majesty's 
Government in the United Kingdom, to 
present to the Egyptian Government pro¬ 
posals for a settlement of the outstanding 
differences between Egypt and the United 
Kingdom on the question of the presence of 
British troops in the Canal Zone and on the 
general question of defence. Under these 
proposals, which have the full agreement 
and support of the Governments of France, 
Turkey and the United States, these ques¬ 
tions would be placed on the basis of an 
Allied organisation for the defence of the 


(Received 1 1th October) 

Middle East, in which Egypt would par¬ 
ticipate as a partner with the other countries 
concerned. The Egyptian Government had 
already been clearly informed that far- 
reaching proposals for a settlement of these 
questions were about to be presented to 
them when they proceeded on 8th October 
to introduce legislation for the unilateral 
abrogation of the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of 
1936 and the Condominium Agreement of 
1899. 

Although His Majesty's Government are 
at a loss to understand the reasons for the 
action taken by the Egyptian Government 
and cannot recognise its legality, neverthe¬ 
less they have decided, in agreement with 
the Governments of France, Turkey and the 
United States, to present the proposals to 
the Egyptian Government in the hope that 
they will give them the most serious con¬ 
sideration and in order to demonstrate the 
careful study to which these questions have 
been subjected and the lengths to which His 
Majesty's Government, in concert with the 
other Governments concerned, are prepared 
to go in their desire on the one hand to meet 
Egypt's national aspirations and on the 
other hand the defence requirements of this 
important area. 

1. Egypt belongs to the free world and 
in consequence her defence and that of the 
Middle East in general is equally vital to 
the other democratic nations. 

2. The defence of Egypt and of the other 
countries in the Middle East against aggres¬ 
sion from without can only be secured by 
the co-operation of all the interested Powers. 

3. The defence of Egypt can only be 
assured through the effective defence of the 
Middle East area and the co-ordination of 
this defence with that of adjacent areas. 

4. It therefore seems desirable to establish 
an Allied Middle East Command in which 
countries able and willing to contribute to 
the defence of the area should participate. 
The United Kingdom, the United States, 
France and Turkey are prepared to par¬ 
ticipate with the other interested countries 
in establishing such a command. Australia, 
New Zealand and the Union of South Africa 
have moreover indicated their interest in the 
defence of the area and have agreed in 
principle to participate in the Command. 

5. Egypt is invited to participate as a 
founder member of the Allied Middle East 
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Command on a basis of equality and part¬ 
nership with the other founder members. 

6. If Egypt is prepared to co-operate fully 
in the Allied Command Organisation in 
accordance with the provisions of the 
attached Annex, His Majesty’s Government 
for their part would be willing to agree to 
the supersession of the 1936 Treaty and 
would also be willing to agree to withdraw 
from Egypt such British forces as are not 
allocated to the Allied Middle East Com¬ 
mand by agreement between the Egyptian 
Government and the Governments of the 
other countries participating as founder 
members in the Allied Middle East Com¬ 
mand Organisation. 

7. As regards the armed forces to be 
placed at the disposal of the Allied Middle 
East Command and the provision to that 
Command of the necessary strategic defence 
facilities such as military and air bases, 
communications, ports, &c., Egypt will be 
expected to make her contribution on the 
same footing as the other participating 
Powers. 

8. In keeping with the spirit of these 
arrangements Egypt would be invited to 
accept a position of high authority 
and responsibility within the Allied 
Middle East Command and to designate 
Egyptian officers for integration in the 
Allied Middle East Command Headquarters 
staff. 

9. Facilities to train and equip her forces 
will be given Egypt by those participating 
members of the Allied Command in a 
position to give them. 

10. The detailed organisation of the 
Allied Middle East Defence Organisation 
and its exact relationship with the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organisation have yet to 
be worked out in consultation between all 
the Powers concerned. For this purpose it 
is proposed that all founding members of 
the Allied Middle East Command should 
send military representatives to a meeting 
to be held in the near future with the object 
of preparing detailed proposals for sub¬ 
mission to the Governments concerned. 


Annex to Enclosure 1 in No. 20 

1. In common with the other participat¬ 
ing Powers who are making similar con¬ 
tributions to the defence of the area, 

(a) Egypt will agree to furnish to the 
proposed Allied Middle East Com¬ 
mand Organisation such strategic 
defence and other facilities on her 
soil as are indispensable for the 


organisation in peace-time of the 
defence of the Middle East, and 

( b ) she will undertake to grant the forces 
of the Allied Middle East Command 
all the necessary facilities and assist¬ 
ance in the event of war, the 
imminent menace of war, or appre¬ 
hended international emergency— 
including the use of Egyptian ports, 
airfields and means of communica¬ 
tion. 

2. It would also be hoped that Egypt 
would agree to the Allied Supreme Com¬ 
mander’s Headquarters being located in her 
territory. 

3. In keeping with the spirit of these 
arrangements it would be understood— 

(a) that the present British base in Egypt 

would be formally handed over to 
Egypt on the understanding that it 
would simultaneously become an 
Allied base within the Allied Middle 
East Command with full Egyptian 
participation in the running of this 
base in peace and war; 

(b) that the strength of the Allied 

forces of the participating nations 
to be stationed in Egypt in peace¬ 
time would be determined between 
the participating nations, including 
Egypt, from time to time as progress 
is made in building up the forces of 
the Allied Middle East Command. 

4. It would also be understood that an 
Air Defence Organisation, including both 
Egyptian and Allied Forces, would be set up 
under the command of an officer with joint 
responsibility to the Egyptian Government 
and to the Allied Middle East Command for 
the protection of Egypt and the Allied base. 


Enclosure 2 in No. 20 
Sudan Proposals 

1. His Majesty’s Government do not 
agree that the defence of the Middle East 
and the Sudan question are in any way 
connected. Nevertheless, they have given 
careful consideration to the possibility of 
meeting the views of the Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment on the Sudan and are now prepared 
to make the suggestions which follow: 

2. His Majesty’s Government would be 
glad if the Egyptian Government would 
give most careful consideration to the sug¬ 
gestions, with a view to discussing them 
fully with His Majesty’s Government in 
order that the two Governments may exa¬ 
mine together their detailed application. 
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3. It is pointed out that not only do these 
suggestions represent great care on the part 
of His Majesty's Government to under¬ 
stand and meet the Egyptian point of view, 
but also they appear to be the only way to 
provide adequate safeguards for Egyptian 
interests in the Sudan. 

4. The proposals are: — 

( a) An international commission to re¬ 

side in the Sudan, watching over the 
constitutional development of the 
country and tendering advice to the 
Co-domini. 

(b) A joint Anglo-Egyptian statement of 
common principles with regard to 
the Sudan. 

(c) An international guarantee of the 

Nile Waters Agreements. 

(d) The establishment of a Nile Waters 

development authority to develop 
the Nile, possibly with assistance 
from the International Bank. 

(e) An agreed date to be fixed for the 

attainment of self-government by the 
Sudanese as a first step on the way 
to the choice by the Sudanese of their 
final status. 


Annex I to Enclosure 2 in No. 20 
Statement of Principles 

1. In view of the dependence of both 
Egypt and the Sudan on the waters of the 
Nile and in order to ensure the fullest co¬ 
operation in expanding the supplies avail¬ 
able and in sharing them, it is essential that 
the friendliest relations should link the two 
peoples. 

2. It is the common aim of Egypt and 
Great Britain to enable the people of the 
Sudan to attain full self-government as soon 
as practicable and thereafter choose freely 
for themselves their form of government and 
the relationship with Egypt that will best 
meet their needs as they then exist. 


3. In view of the wide differences of 
culture, race, religion and political develop¬ 
ment existing among the Sudanese, the pro¬ 
cess of attaining full self-government re¬ 
quires the co-operation of Egypt and the 
United Kingdom with the Sudanese. 

4. The two Governments therefore pro¬ 
pose to set up an International Commission, 
to reside in the Sudan, in order to watch 
over the constitutional development of the 
country and to tender advice to the Co- 
domini. 


Annex II to Enclosure 2 in No. 20 

1. The International Commission would 

have no right to interfere in the day to day 
administration of the Sudan. The exact 
composition of the commission would be 
for negotiation, but might consist of both 
Co-domini and, if they would agree, the 
United States Government. Sudanese 
agreement would have to be obtained in due 
course to the setting up of such a com¬ 
mission, and Sudansese participation would 
not be excluded. _ 

2. As regards fixing a date for self- 
government, it is suggested that a date 
might be agreed upon on the basis of the 
report of the Constitutional Commission 
now at work in the Sudan. 

3. It is true that the Ashigga party have 
refused to take part in the work of the 
Constitutional Commission. In spite of their 
non-participation, however, the report of the 
Constitutional Commission may be taken 
to be broadly representative of political 
thought in the Sudan. Nevertheless, in the 
normal course of development, there will be 
a period between the attainment of self- 
government and the determination of the 
Sudan's final status and relationship with 
Egypt, during which all political factions 
would have an opportunity to influence the 
future of the Sudan by normal democratic 
means. 


JE 11910/109 No. 21 

EGYPT AND THE MIDDLE EAST DEFENCE SYSTEM 

Sir R. Stevenson to Mr. Morrison. (Received 15th October) 


(No. 744) Alexandria, 

(Telegraphic) 15th October, 1951. 

Cairo telegram No. 113. 

Following is translation of Note from 
Minister for Foreign Affairs delivered to me 
at 7*15 this evening. : — 

“ This reference to our interview of 
Saturday 13th October, and to the pro¬ 


posals which you communicated to me on 
that date. I have the honour to inform you 
that the Royal Egyptian Government has 
instructed me to communicate to your 
Excellency: 

1. That it cannot consider the said pro¬ 
posals, or any other proposals re¬ 
lating to the differences existing 
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between Egypt and the United 
Kingdom, as long as there are 
British forces of occupation in Egypt 
and the Sudan. 

2. That the proposals mentioned above 
differ hardly at all in substance from 
the proposals which the Government 
of the United Kingdom has already 
presented to the Royal Egyptian 
Government on 11th April, and 


8th June, 1951, and which the 
Royal Egyptian Government has re¬ 
jected in their entirety and in detail.” 

3. My three colleagues ask that the above 
should be communicated by the British 
Embassies in Washington, Ankara, and 
Paris, to the United States, Turkish, and 
French Governments, as soon as possible. 
They will also be reporting themselves. 


JE 1051/365 No. 22 

EVENTS LEADING UP TO THE EGYPTIAN GOVERNMENT’S 
ABROGATION OF THE 1936 TREATY AND 1899 CONDOMINIUM 
AGREEMENT 

Sir R. Stevenson to Mr. Morrison. (Received 21th October) 


(No. 347. Confidential) Cairo, 

Sir, 16 th October, 1951. 

I have the honour to submit the following 
review of events leading up to the presenta¬ 
tion to the Egyptian Parliament on 8th 
October of decrees embodying draft legisla¬ 
tion to abrogate the 1936 Treaty and 1899 
Condominium Agreement for the Sudan— 
as reported in my telegrams Nos. 665 
and 666. 

2. Since the early summer Egyptian 
Ministers and the Egyptian press had 
followed with steadily increasing insistence 
the line that negotiations for the revision of 
the treaty of 1936 were useless since His 
Majesty's Government had nothing more 
attractive to offer Egypt than the “ Sidky- 
Bevin ” proposals of 1946; that our purpose 
was merely to drag out the conversations 
while we pushed ahead with our plans for 
such constitutional changes in the Sudan as 
would make union with Egypt impossible; 
and that the only way in which Egypt's 
“ national aspirations ” of evacuation and 
unity would ever be achieved was by bold, 
decisive, independent action on Egypt’s part. 
Such assertions, as I have said in my 
despatch No. 244 of 6th July, and as my 
United States colleague and I said in the 
appreciation forwarded under cover of my 
despatch No. 297 of 28th August, have an 
immediate appeal to the Egyptian public, 
and they have been repeated so constantly 
and stridently that they have become a kind 
of patriotic creed to which everyone, no 
matter what misgivings he might have 
about the wisdom of abrogation or the 
service. Hence, although in August and 
September a number of personalities in 
methods of the Wafd, has had to pay lip- 


opposition to the Wafd Party, for example 
Hafez Afifi Pasha and Khashaba Pasha, 
made statements criticising the Wafd's 
policy, all subscribed to the view that the 
treaty was dead. There is no doubt that a 
great many Egyptians, while sincerely con¬ 
vinced that Egypt had a right to demand 
evacuation and unity, would have preferred 
to see those aims achieved by agreement 
with us. Their influence, however, had 
little or no chance to assert itself against the 
demagogic tactics of the Wafd Government, 
who have shown themselves determined not 
to give up the leading role in the patriotic 
drama they have written for themselves and 
in which they have persuaded so many of 
the Egyptians to believe. 

3. I cannot believe that, if the Wafd 
Government had honestly desired to give 
our proposals for treaty revision fair and 
sober consideration, they could not have 
guided and educated public opinion and en¬ 
couraged the voices of reason—always 
rather timid ones in Egypt—to make them¬ 
selves heard. In fact, there has been no such 
attempt: the lead given to the press has 
been constantly in the direction of an un¬ 
compromising demand for evacuation and 
unity and blind rejection of all arguments 
for joint defence. The statements of the 
Foreign Minister after the Government’s 
refusal of the invitation to the Nairobi Con¬ 
ference were typical. There has been, per¬ 
haps, as much lack of courage and true 
comprehension of the importance of the 
matter, as lack of goodwill on the part of 
the Egyptian Ministers; and the temptation 
to try to cover up their all-too-obvious sins 
of corruption and misgovernment by some 
dramatic performance satisfying—although 
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inly temporarily—the emotions of the mob 
las always been difficult for them to resist. 
These factors, I believe, explain the differ- 
mce between the Government’s public con- 
iuct of their relations with us and their 
private professions of a desire to reach 
igreement. 

4. At the end of September I still had 
he strong impression that the Egyptian 
jovernment as a whole would give fair con- 
:ideration to our new proposals and would 
lot precipitate matters by prior abrogation 
>f the treaty. When he dined with me 
irivately on 27th September the Egyptian 
"oreign Minister, about whose attitude in 
his respect there were some doubts, pointed 
>ut to me that no actual date had been given 
or the Government’s proposed action 
>efore Parliament; he therefore gave me 
o understand that if the proposals were 
; uch as to give some hope of being a satis- 
actory basis for negotiation, there would 
lot be any difficulty in Government action 
or the present being restricted to a state- 
nent to the effect that they had received the 
proposals, which merited careful considera- 
ion, and that they would inform the 
Chamber on its reopening in November of 
heir decision whether or not the proposals 
ormed a basis for satisfactory negotiation. 

5. In the first few days of October, how- 
ver, the attitude of the press became more 
infriendly to our intended proposals 
various versions of which had already 
ppeared in the form, no doubt, of intelli- 
ent conjecture), and it was suggested that 
lie general attitude of the Egyptian Govern- 
lent would be a refusal to exchange British 
3r Allied occupation, or to yield" an inch 
l its determination to have immediate 
vacuation, and a statement that Egypt 
ould only consider the proposals and the 
bandonment of her neutrality in favour 
f the Western Powers after her two 
emands, for immediate evacuation and the 
nity of the Nile Valley, had actually been 
ilfilled. At the same time, the effect of the 
vacuation of the British oil personnel from 
.badan became noticeable in the press, 
hich suggested that Egypt must draw a 
sson from Iran's firm stand since it had 
2en proved that the British could not stand 
p to force. At the same time also, the 
oreign Minister, who was presiding at a 
feting of the Arab League Political Com- 
ittee, is believed to have stirred up feeling 
tainst us and the secretary-general of the 
mimittee. no doubt on Egyptian initiative, 
rculated a paper about the coming storm 

Anglo-Egyptian relations which leaked 


into the Egyptian press. A translation of 
this document is attached as Annex I to 
this .despatch. 

6. Concurrently with my talk with the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs on 27th 
September a “ holding operation ” was 
carried out by my United States colleague, 
who spoke to him in very straight terms on 
27th or 28th September pointing out the 
stupidity of any action on the Egyptian side 
to prejudice the situation on the eve of the 
presentation of our proposals. The Foreign 
Minister at the time told him that he would 
guarantee that for ten days no such action 
would be taken. 

7. My United States colleague also had 
an audience of King Farouk on 30th 
September and spoke on the same lines. 
The King told him in reply that he could do 
nothing to prevent the abrogation of the 
treaty unless our new proposals were forth¬ 
coming in time and contained sufficiently 
favourable features to satisfy him that they 
were a proper basis for negotiation. If these 
conditions were fulfilled, he could deal with 
the Government. 

8. On 4th October the American Am¬ 
bassador asked Hassan Youssef Pasha, the 
Acting Chief of the Royal Cabinet, to 
dinner. Hassan Youssef Pasha had that 
same morning called on His Majesty's 
Minister and had been told that it would be 
disastrous if the Egyptian Government were 
to indulge in unilateral abrogation before 
we came forward with our new proposals 
and that to do so would be the best way 
of sabotaging them altogether. He had 
appeared disconcerted at this, saying that he 
had understood that what mattered was not 
the actual declaration of abrogation but the 
avoidance of incidents and an aggravation 
of the situation afterwards, and had added 
that now it was really too late, since with 
the example of the events in Persia before 
them it was very difficult for the country to 
accept anything less from the Government 
than formal abrogation. That evening at 
dinner at the United States Embassy, he told 
Mr. Caffery (see my telegram No. 650) that 
the Political Committee of the Egyptian 
Cabinet had prepared a statement by the 
Prime Minister announcing the forthcoming 
abrogation of the treaty in November, which 
they suggested should be made before 
Parliament on 8th October. Hassan 
Youssef Pasha added that he was to be given 
papers on this subject on 5th October for 
submission to, and approval by, King 
Farouk. In response to representations 
from Mr. Caffery, however, he undertook to 
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between Egypt and the United 
Kingdom, as long as there are 
British forces of occupation in Egypt 
and the Sudan. 

2. That the proposals mentioned above 
differ hardly at all in substance from 
the proposals which the Government 
of the United Kingdom has already 
presented to the Royal Egyptian 
Government on 11th April, and 


8th June, 1951, and which the 
Royal Egyptian Government has re¬ 
jected in their entirety and in detail.” 

3. My three colleagues ask that the above 
should be communicated by the British 
Embassies in Washington, Ankara, and 
Paris, to the United States, Turkish, and 
French Governments, as soon as possible. 
They will also be reporting themselves. 


JE 1051/365 No. 22 

EVENTS LEADING UP TO THE EGYPTIAN GOVERNMENT’S 
ABROGATION OF THE 1936 TREATY AND 1899 CONDOMINIUM 
AGREEMENT 

Sir R. Stevenson to Mr. Morrison. (Received 21th October) 


(No. 347. Confidential) Cairo, 

Sir, 16 th October, 1951. 

I have the honour to submit the following 
review of events leading up to the presenta¬ 
tion to the Egyptian Parliament on 8th 
October of decrees embodying draft legisla¬ 
tion to abrogate the 1936 Treaty and 1899 
Condominium Agreement for the Sudan— 
as reported in my telegrams Nos. 665 
and 666. 

2. Since the early summer Egyptian 
Ministers and the Egyptian press had 
followed with steadily increasing insistence 
the line that negotiations for the revision of 
the treaty of 1936 were useless since His 
Majesty’s Government had nothing more 
attractive to offer Egypt than the “ Sidky- 
Bevin *’ proposals of 1946; that our purpose 
was merely to drag out the conversations 
while we pushed ahead with our plans for 
such constitutional changes in the Sudan as 
would make union with Egypt impossible; 
and that the only way in which Egypt's 
“ national aspirations ” of evacuation and 
unity would ever be achieved was by bold, 
decisive, independent action on Egypt’s part. 
Such assertions, as I have said in my 
despatch No. 244 of 6th July, and as my 
United States colleague and I said in the 
appreciation forwarded under cover of my 
despatch No. 297 of 28th August, have an 
immediate appeal to the Egyptian public, 
and they have been repeated so constantly 
and stridently that they have become a kind 
of patriotic creed to which everyone, no 
matter what misgivings he might have 
about the wisdom of abrogation or the 
service. Hence, although in August and 
September a number of personalities in 
methods of the Wafd, has had to pay lip- 


opposition to the Wafd Party, for example 
Hafez Afifi Pasha and Khashaba Pasha, 
made statements criticising the Wafd's 
policy, all subscribed to the view that the 
treaty was dead. There is no doubt that a 
great many Egyptians, while sincerely con¬ 
vinced that Egypt had a right to demand 
evacuation and unity, would have preferred 
to see those aims achieved by agreement 
with us. Their influence, however, hac 
little or no chance to assert itself against the 
demagogic tactics of the Wafd Government 
who have shown themselves determined not 
to give up the leading role in the patriotk 
drama they have written for themselves anc 
in which they have persuaded so many o 
the Egyptians to believe. 

3. I cannot believe that, if the Waft 
Government had honestly desired to giv< 
our proposals for treaty revision fair ant 
sober consideration, they could not hav< 
guided and educated public opinion and en 
couraged the voices of reason—alway 
rather timid ones in Egypt—to make them 
selves heard. In fact, there has been no sucl 
attempt: the lead given to the press ha 
been constantly in the direction of an un 
compromising demand for evacuation an 
unity and blind rejection of all argument 
for joint defence. The statements of th 
Foreign Minister after the Government' 
refusal of the invitation to the Nairobi Con 
ference were typical. There has been, pei 
haps, as much lack of courage and tru 
comprehension of the importance of th 
matter, as lack of goodwill on the part c 
the Egyptian Ministers; and the temptatio 
to try to cover up their all-too-obvious sir 
of corruption and misgovernment by som 
dramatic performance satisfying—althoug 
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only temporarily—the emotions of the mob 
has always been difficult for them to resist. 
These factors, I believe, explain the differ¬ 
ence between the Government’s public con¬ 
duct of their relations with us and their 
private professions of a desire to reach 
agreement. 

4. At the end of September I still had 
the strong impression that the Egyptian 
Government as a whole would give fair con¬ 
sideration to our new proposals and would 
not precipitate matters by prior abrogation 
of the treaty. When he dined with me 
privately on 27th September the Egyptian 
Foreign Minister, about whose attitude in 
this respect there were some doubts, pointed 
out to me that no actual date had been given 
for the Government’s proposed action 
before Parliament; he therefore gave me 
to understand that if the proposals were 
such as to give some hope of being a satis¬ 
factory basis for negotiation, there would 
not be any difficulty in Government action 
for the present being restricted to a state¬ 
ment to the effect that they had received the 
proposals, which merited careful considera¬ 
tion, and that they would inform the 
Chamber on its reopening in November of 
their decision whether or not the proposals 
formed a basis for satisfactory negotiation. 

5. In the first few days of October how- 
e ver, the attitude of the press became more 
unfriendly to our intended proposals 
(various versions of which had already 
appeared in the form, no doubt, of intelli¬ 
gent conjecture), and it was suggested that 
the general attitude of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment would be a refusal to exchange British 
for Allied occupation, or to yield an inch 
m its determination to have immediate 
evacuation, and a statement that Egypt 
could only consider the proposals and the 
abandonment of her neutrality in favour 
of the Western Powers after her two 
demands, for immediate evacuation and the 
y n .'in °! the Valley, had actually been 
fulfilled. At the same time, the effect*of the 
evacuation of the British oil personnel from 
Abadan became noticeable in the press 
which suggested that Egypt must draw a 
lesson from Iran's firm stand since it had 
been proved that the British could not stand 
up to force. At the same time also, the 
roreign Minister, who was presiding at a 
meeting of the Arab League Political Com¬ 
mittee. is believed to have stirred up feeling 
against us and the secretary-general of the 
committee, no doubt on Egyptian initiative, 
circulated a paper about the coming storm 
in Anglo-Egyptian relations which leaked 


into the Egyptian press. A translation of 
this document is attached as Annex I to 
this despatch. 

6. Concurrently with my talk with the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs on 27th 
September a “ holding operation ” was 
carried out by my United States colleague, 
who spoke to him in very straight terms on 
27th or 28th September pointing out the 
stupidity of any action on the Egyptian side 
to prejudice the situation on the eve of the 
presentation of our proposals. The Foreign 
Minister at the time told him that he would 
guarantee that for ten days no such action 
would be taken. 

7. My United States colleague also had 
an audience of King Farouk on 30th 
September and spoke on the same lines. 
The King told him in reply that he could do 
nothing to prevent the abrogation of the 
treaty unless our new proposals were forth¬ 
coming in time and contained sufficiently 
favourable features to satisfy him that they 
were a proper basis for negotiation. If these 
conditions were fulfilled, he could deal with 
the Government. 

8. On 4th October the American Am¬ 
bassador asked Hassan Youssef Pasha, the 
Acting Chief of the Royal Cabinet, to 
dinner. Hassan Youssef Pasha had that 
same morning called on His Majesty's 
Minister and had been told that it would be 
disastrous if the Egyptian Government were 
to indulge in unilateral abrogation before 
we came forward with our new proposals 
and that to do so would be the best way 
of sabotaging them altogether. He had 
appeared disconcerted at this, saying that he 
had understood that what mattered was not 
the actual declaration of abrogation but the 
avoidance of incidents and an aggravation 
of the situation afterwards, and had added 
that now it was really too late, since with 
the example of the events in Persia before 
them it was very difficult for the country to 
accept anything less from the Government 
than formal abrogation. That evening at 

^ tlie United States Embassy, he told 
Mr. Caffery (see my telegram No. 650) that 
the Political Committee of the Egyptian 
Cabinet had prepared a statement by the 
Prime Minister announcing the forthcoming 
abrogation of the treaty in November, which 
they suggested should be made before 
Parliament on 8th October. Hassan 
Youssef Pasha added that he was to be given 
papers on this subject on 5th October for 
submission to, and approval by, King 
Farouk. In response to representations 
from Mr. Caffery, however, he undertook to 
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do his best to hold up these papers for a few 
days but could give no firm undertaking that 
he would be successful in doing so. 

9. On Saturday, 6th October, my French 
colleague had an audience of King Farouk 
at which he urged the need for restraint and 
said that Egypt now had the choice between 
joining the free nations of the world or 
taking a fictitious refuge in indefensible 
neutrality and that on a matter of this im¬ 
portance the head of the State should, and 
could, guide the Government and country. 
The King told him that he could not restrain 
the Government “much longer” (which 
suggests that he did not at that moment sus¬ 
pect that action was so imminent), and that 
he could not come out in opposition to their 
efforts to attain the national aspirations. 
On the same day two events took place 
which much shook Nahas Pasha and gave 
him reason to fear that the King was con¬ 
templating an early change of Government. 
On the one hand, the newspapers announced 
the resignation of Kerim Tabet Pasha, the 
King's Press Counsellor, who was at present 
on leave in Europe but had been regarded 
by the Wafd as their principal representative 
at Court. On the other, the newspaper 
Akhbar El Yom revealed the King’s views 
(which had been expressed to Nahas Pasha 
and to Hassan Youssef Pasha alone) that he 
wished the draft Anti-Corruption Law, 
upon which much public interest had been 
centred, to have a retroactive effect, which 
might thus result in exposure of various 
financial activities by members of the 
present Government, by Mme. Nahas Pasha 
and members of her family. Nahas Pasha 
thereupon summoned Hassan Youssef to his 
hotel and a stormy scene followed, during 
which Hassan Youssef is said to have 
boasted that he had been responsible for the 
leakage and that it was in the country’s 
interest that these things should be known. 
Faced with these two signs of waning 
favour, Nahas Pasha evidently decided to 
take immediate action to solidify his 
position by attacking the British and it must 
be assumed that the action on Monday was 
decided upon during the Cabinet meeting 
on Sunday, 7th October. 

10. On 6th October also, at noon, acting 
on the instructions in your telegram No. 955 
and knowing that the first discussions at 
Ankara had been successful (Ankara tele¬ 
gram No. 404), I addressed a letter to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs telling him that 
His Majesty's Government confidently 
hoped to be able to make a communication 
to the Egyptian Government by 10th 


October. Although it reached the Foreign 
Minister at noon, this letter was not shown 
to the Prime Minister before the evening 
and the Foreign Minister, who told the press 
that the letter contained an indication of the 
date on which our proposals would be 
made, said that he could not tell them what 
date it was “ since he had not himself seen 
the message.” 

11. As reported in my telegram No. 671, 

I have been informed that the King was 
confronted with an ultimatum from his 
Government on the morning of 8th October. 
How far he had foreknowledge of their 
intended action it is difficult to tell, nor do 
we know whether by that time he had been 
informed of my urgent request, made to 
Hassan Youssef Pasha that morning, to be 
received by him privately to show His 
Majesty our new proposals. At 6 p.m. on 
the previous day (7th October) Elias 
Andraos Pasha, who is a close confident of 
the King, was told by His Majesty’s Minister 
that I expected to ask to be received urgently 
by His Majesty the following day, and it is 
not impossible that he passed this on to the 
King. He, himself, then said that although 
he could not be sure of this he thought, on 
the whole, no drastic action would be taken 
by the Egyptian Government at the meeting 
of the Chamber at Cairo on the following 
day. He had been given an assurance to 
this effect by the Minister of the Interior 
that morning and a message which would 
have reached him, had drastic action been 
decided upon, did not come. On the whole, 
therefore, I am inclined to think that the 
King did not know before the morning of 
8th October what was about to occur, in 
spite of the fact that the Arabic press on 
Sunday, 7th October, had made many refer¬ 
ences to the plan to abrogate the treaty 
which, it said, would not be changed by the 
fact that the date of the arrival of the British 
proposals had now been fixed in my letter 
to the Foreign Minister. (A fact, however, 
which so far seems difficult to reconcile with 
Andraos Pasha’s remarks, is that the decrees 
as read out in Nahas Pasha’s speech were 
dated 7th October.) 

12. On receipt, on 7th October, of your 
telegram No. 974 giving me instructions 
about the Sudan, and of Ankara telegram 
No. 406 to the Foreign Office at 8 p.m. the 
same evening, I was at last in a position to 
approach the King on the subject of our new 
proposals. I thereupon telephoned at once to 
Hassan Youssef Pasha, who had assured me 
several days before that within a few hours 
of receipt of such a message he would 
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arrange a meeting with the King. He was, 
however, not to be found on the telephone 
and he took no action on the message which 
I left at his house. In spite also of several 
telephone calls early in the morning of 
Monday, the 8th, it was not until 5 15 p.m. 
that I was told that the King would receive 
me and that he wished to do so not on the 
8th but at an official audience on 9th Octo¬ 
ber at noon. Nahas Pasha’s declaration to 
Parliament was read between 6 p.m. and 
7-30 p.m. on the evening of 8th October. 

13. I would, therefore, summarise as 
follows the deciding factors which made the 
Egyptian Government take their action. 
First of all, the Government’s dispute with 
the King, in the course of which Hassan 
Youssef Pasha had probably pressed the 
King’s case too strongly and made them 
suspect that the King was anxious to pick 
a quarrel with them. Secondly, the know¬ 
ledge that our proposals would be made on 
10th October. Faced with this situation, 
the Government therefore decided to force 
the King’s hand and told him on the morn¬ 
ing of 8th October that if he did not sign the 
draft decrees they would resign and state 
publicly that the reason for their resignation 
was that they could not obtain His Majesty’s 
support in abrogating the treaty and taking 
action to realise Egypt’s national aspirations. 
It is tempting to speculate what the course 
of events would have been if we had been in 
a position to make our proposals twenty- 
four hours earlier in light of the fact that 
Salah-el-Din had undertaken to the Ameri¬ 
can Ambassador that for ten days, i.e., up 
to 7th October, the Government would take 
no hasty action. On the whole, I am 
inclined to the view that the outcome would 
not have been very different. The King 
would have been faced with the same situa¬ 
tion a few hours earlier, and although it 
may be argued that he should then have 
insisted on the Egyptian Government post¬ 
poning action, it is more probable that he 
would have found reasons to avoid seeing 
me during the hours that still remained. 
Though I have no firm evidence of this, I 
think it quite possible that he was informed 
either just before or at the time that the 
decrees were submitted to him, that I was 
ready to come to him with the proposals. 

In the circumstances, he probably felt that 
it would be impossible for him to have seen 
me until after the Egyptian Government had 
made its statement. 

14. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to His Majesty’s Representatives in Wash¬ 
ington, Amman, Jedda, Beirut, Damascus 


and Bagdad, to the Governor-General of 
the Sudan, and to the Acting Head of the 
British' Middle East Office. 

I have, &c. 

RALPH SKRINE STEVENSON. 


Enclosure in No. 22 
Annex I 

A l A hram: 4th October, 1951 

A rab League warns of dangers of Egyptian 
situation and asks for mutual support in 
the East during the anticipated storm 
between Egypt and Great Britain. Insist¬ 
ence on the Treaty to justify Permanent 
Occupation does not make for good 
relations. 

(Alexandria: Al Ahram’s Special Corres¬ 
pondent) 

The Arab League Council decided yester¬ 
day evening to postpone consideration of 
the General Secretariat's report until the 
meeting which will be held next Wednesday. 
This report covers twenty-four foolscap 
pages. The report begins by speaking of 
the various political problems and details of 
the work of the league in connexion with 
them during its last two sessions, but the 
most important part of this is the discussion 
of the Egyptian case in which the following 
passage appears: — 

“ The situation has remained tense in 
regard to the Egyptian case. Egypt has 
stood firm in the face of the many 
manoeuvres and attempts to bring pres¬ 
sure upon her to accept the status quo in 
her territory. Great Britain has con¬ 
tinued to accuse Egypt in various quarters 
of ignoring the demands of world peace 
in pursuit of her national demands. 

“ None of this has shaken the resolution 
of Egyptians or done anything to weaken 
the full support for Egypt in the whole 
Orient; for established facts cannot be 
ignored by artificial claims described as 
basic truths. The defence of, and the 
establishment of peace in, the Middle East 
is first and foremost the concern of the 
Middle East. The first and last word on 
this subject belongs to the peoples of the 
Middle East: their interests and rights 
are the essence of all claims, and the 
occupation by the British of part of this 
territory against the wishes of its inhabi¬ 
tants, against the will of the Ajabs as a 
whole, and in contradiction with the prin¬ 
ciples of the United Nations Charter, does 
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not conduce to stability and security in 
the Middle East. 

“ There can be no doubt that any 
defence of this area and any act which is 
not based on the freely expressed will of 
its inhabitants is bound to end in failure. 
A satisfied Egypt would be eager to de¬ 
fend herself, her principles and her 
covenants. Behind her would stand the 
Arab States and Islamic opinion. This 
would be a more powerful and more 
effective defence of world interests and 
peace than a body of British military 
forces stationed in the Suez Canal Zone, 
materially and spiritually cut off from the 
co-operation of those around them. The 
interests of Britain on remaining in the 
Suez Canal Zone during peace-time is not 
in the interests of the world as Britain 
claims because the presence of these 
foreign military forces is in itself inaccept- 
able and is the cause of an immense moral 
vacuum in the Middle East. Also, by 
causing dissension, it prevents the effec¬ 
tive appearance and development of 
Egypt’s enormous strength in material 
and man-power resources. 

“ The split between Egypt and Britain 
is getting wider and with it is increasing 
sympathy for Egypt and readiness to 
share her pains in Arab and Eastern 
countries. Britain will profit nothing 
from adherence to military theories of 
doubtful value for the Suez Canal no 
longer has the strategic significance it 
had; its importance remains only in the 
minds of certain people whose thinking is 


the slave of habit. This was put to the 
test in the last war and even in the first 
war before then. Clinging to the 1936 
Treaty in order to justify permanent 
occupation and talking of the sanctity of 
treaties in order to perpetuate a promise 
which is hateful to the Egyptian people 
is not conducive to good relations between 
States. A treaty of alliance is intended 
to organise relations between friendly 
States sharing common interests. The 
1936 Treaty has become the occasion of 
constant dispute and friction between two 
States which intended by it to create an 
instrument for co-operation and alliance. 
It is therefore illogical to insist on its 
maintenance. It has outlived its purpose 
and has become a dead and spiritless 
instrument. The first and most effective 
step for an improvement of relations 
between the two parties would be to get 
rid of it. The General Secretariat sug¬ 
gests that it is its duty to warn the Arab 
States of the seriousness of the danger 
presented by the Egyptian question and 
hopes that Arab co-operation and mutual 
assistance in the East will be firm and 
strong during the coming storm. The 
States of the Arab League have repeatedly 
given their unanimous support to the 
Egyptian demands since the league was 
established and they have made clear their 
desire for the solution of this grave 
problem on the solution of which depend 
so many other matters including stability 
and security in this area.” 


E 11345/33 


No. 23 


UNITED STATES ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE TO THE MIDDLE EAST 

Sir O. Franks to Mr. Eden. (Received 28th October) 


(No. 1097. Saving) Washington, 

(Telegraphic) 28th October, 1951. 

My telegram No. 996 Saving: Economic 
Assistance to Middle East. 

Following is breakdown of $160 million 
finally authorised in the Foreign Aid Bill for 
economic assistance to the Middle East: — 


$ 


For Arab refugees up to ... 
For refugees entering 

50,000,000 

Israel up to . 

50,000,000 

For Persia . 

23,450,000 

For Israel . 

14,950,000 

For Ethiopia . 

700,000 

For Liberia . 

1,100,000 


For Libya . 

For Egypt . 

For Iraq. 

For Jordan . 

For Lebanon . 

For Saudi Arabia 

For Yemen . 

For Syria. 

For United Nations Tech¬ 
nical Assistance 


$ 

1,100,000 

634,000 

1,762,000 

4,680,000 

2,350,000 

690,000 

450,000 

4,390,000 

3,744,000 


Total ... 160,000,000 

2. The figures for assistance to countries 
are of course liable to adjustment. 
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EQ 1017/9 No. 24 

CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND 

THE IRAQI AMBASSADOR 

Situation in the Middle East 

Mr. Eden to Mr. Beeley ( Bagdad) 


(No. 232. Confidential) Foreign Office, 
Sir 30 th October, 1951. 

The Iraqi Ambassador called on me this 
morning to pay his courtesy call. His 
Excellency showed considerable concern at 
the situation in the Middle East and seemed, 
I thought, unduly optimistic as to what I 
could do about it! The Ambassador traced 
much of the trouble to the Arab League, 
which he attacked strongly, and to Azzam 
Pasha. He said that Iraq was continually 
being dragged into policies which she did not 
want to pursue by virtue of her membership 
of the Arab League. Our original idea when 
we started the League had been to create an 
instrument for the co-operation of the Arab 
States, but it had not worked out that way. 
Rather the tendency was for extremist poli¬ 
cies to be propounded and for the wiser of 
the Arab States to be pushed or cajoled to 
carry them through. 

2. The Ambassador asked me what my 
present intentions were about the Middle 
East in general, and I replied that first of all 
we and the Americans and the French must 


be sure that we had a common policy and 
were agreed on methods of pursuing it. I 
hoped to make some progress along these 
lines when I saw Mr. Acheson in Paris. The 
French would no doubt share our views, 
and on this foundation we would try to 
build. It was essential that no one in the 
Middle East should think that they could 
play us off against the Americans or vice 
versa , as they had done so successfully in 
Persia. 

3. His Excellency warmly concurred, and 
asked if he could give a message to the 
Prince Regent. I said he certainly could, 
and that I hoped the Prince Regent would 
be in good heart, for we were getting to 
work to try to build up a firm policy in the 
Middle East. 

4. I am sending copies of this despatch to 
His Majesty’s Representatives at Washing¬ 
ton, Paris, Cairo, Amman, Jedda, B.M.E.O., 
Tel Aviv, Damascus, Beirut, Tehran and 
Ankara. 

I am, &c. 

ANTHONY EDEN. 


WU 1198/359 No . 25 

ITALY AND THE ANGLO-EGYPTIAN DISPUTE 


Sir O. Franks to Mr. Eden. 

(No. 3503) Washington, 

(Telegraphic) 2nd November, 1951 

Your telegram No. 1489 to Paris. 

Italian attitude to Mediterranean situa¬ 
tion. 

We put your views to the State Depart¬ 
ment. They are fully in sympathy and have 
made it clear to the Italian Embassy here 


(Received 3rd November) 

that there is no place at this time for Italy 
as honest brokers in the Anglo-Egyptian 
dispute. They have also poured cold water 
on the idea of Italian participation in the 
Middle East Command but at the same time 
promised to keep the Italians generally 
informed of developments. 
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JE 1051/364 No. 26 

ANGLO-EGYPTIAN RELATIONS 

Mr. Morrison to Sir R. Stevenson (Cairo) 


(No. 1249) Foreign Office, 

(Telegraphic) 2nd November, 1951. 

Your telegrams Nos. 838 and 865 a: 
Egypt. 

In addition to your telegrams under 
reference I have taken into account the 
Commanders-in-Chief telegrams Nos. 539, 
542 and 543/CCL, and the Chiefs of Staff 
have concurred in this telegram. 

2. Our long-term policy must be to reach 
agreement with an Egyptian Government 
which will enable us to keep in Egypt an 
operative base to serve the Middle East 
Command. The attainment of this objec¬ 
tive will be rendered infinitely more diffi¬ 
cult if a more or less permanent situation 
develops where the Canal Zone is sealed off 
and there is an actively hostile regime in 
Cairo. Since it seems unlikely that the 
present Government could ever retrace its 
steps so far as to be in a position to reach 
a reasonable settlement with us, we must 
work for a situation where a change of 
Government or at least changes in the 
Government can be brought about. We 
agree with you and the Commanders-in- 
Chief that the elements most likely to help 
us in this objective are the King and the 
armed forces. In achieving this, the timing 
of our moves is all-important. 

3. Meanwhile, we must not lose the 
initiative to the Egyptians. We must main¬ 
tain firmly the position of our forces 
in the Canal Zone and leave the Egyptians 
in no doubt of our determination to do so. 
I agree that measures to this end should be 
applied promptly and unhesitatingly. At 
the same time I do not consider that the 
moment is ripe for any sharp or sudden 
action which would go beyond this purpose. 
In the first place there is the danger that 


this might have exactly the contrary effect 
to what we desire and consolidate Egyptian 
opinion behind the Government. Secondly 
we must as far as possible carry the 
Americans with us in all we do although we 
must not allow our policy to be hamstrung 
as a result of representations by your 
United States colleague to the State Depart¬ 
ment. Also we must allow time for our 
efforts in the international field to bear 
fruit. 

4. In practice this means that we should 
avoid the imposition of economic sanctions 
or such actions as the complete shutting off 
of oil from Cairo, which might lead to wide¬ 
spread disturbances in the Delta towns and 
eventually to the reoccupation of the Delta. 
In pursuit of our long-term objective, how¬ 
ever, we should be prepared from time to 
time to take such measures as may 
cause the Egyptians to refrain from giving 
us further trouble by making them acutely 
aware of what we could do if we were so 
minded, and may discredit the Egyptian 
Government in the eyes of their people. We 
are urgently considering here whether and in 
what circumstances we might be able to 
take further sanctions, but in doing so we 
must bear in mind also the importance of 
our own economic interests in Egypt. 

5. I recognise that events may compel us 
to take drastic steps more quickly than we 
should otherwise wish. Furthermore it 
may be necessary at the right moment to 
give the impulse needed to push over the 
Egyptian Government by applying rigorous 
sanctions. Our policy therefore should be 
flexible and I shall be grateful for any 
suggestions which you or the Commanders- 
in-Chief may put forward from time to 
time. 


JE 1051/360 No. 27 

THE EGYPTIAN ABROGATION OF THE 1936 TREATY 


Mr. Morrison to Sir R. 

(No. 1252) Foreign Office, 

(Telegraphic) 2nd November, 1951. 

Your telegram No. 856. 

You should reply as follows: — 

I have the honour to communicate to 
your Exoellency the following reply from 


Stevenson (Cairo) 

His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom to your Note of 28th October: — 

The Anglo-Egyptian treaty of friendship 
and alliance of 1936 contains no provision 
for unilateral denunciation at any time. If 
the principle were accepted that one party 
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to such a treaty were entitled to denounce 
that treaty unilaterally, no reliance could be 
placed on any international agreement, and 
the whole basis and structure of inter¬ 
national relations would cease to exist. The 
action of the Egyptian Government in 
repudiating this treaty is therefore illegal 
and without validity, and entirely contrary 
to the principles of the Charter of the 
United Nations, paragraph 3 of the pre¬ 
amble to which expressly states that one of 
the main purposes of the organisation is 
“ to establish conditions under which jus¬ 
tice and respect for the obligations arising 
from treaties and other sources of inter¬ 
national law can be maintained.” 


His Majesty’s Government are willing, as 
were their predecessors, to enter into 
negotiation at any time for a revision of the 
Treaty of 1936, under the procedure set 
forth in Articles 8 and 16 of that treaty. 
Meanwhile they regard the treaty, and the 
Condominium Agreements of 1899, as re¬ 
maining in force, and intend fully to main¬ 
tain their rights under those instruments. 
In addition, they hold the Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment responsible for any breach of the 
peace and any damage to life or property 
that may result from their purported 
abrogation of those instruments. 


E 1192/288 No .x 

ISRAEL AND THE MIDDLE EAST COMMAND 

Sir K. Helm to Mr. Eden. (Received 1th October) 


(No. 46. Saving) Tel Aviv, 

(Telegraphic) 5th November , 1951. 

My telegram No. 42 Saving. 

In speech opening foreign policy debate 
in Knesset on 4th November Israel Minister 
for Foreign Affairs said that the question 
o Israel s participation in the regional com- 
mand had not in fact arisen but that in view 
of current developments in the Middle East 
and throughout the world, and in the par¬ 
ticular circumstances of Israel's economic 
and military position, Government was 
devoting every effort to strengthening the 
country s economic and defence potential in 
order to place it in a position to discharge 
successfully its urgent tasks of construction, 
to buttress its security and to contribute its 
share to the defence of regional and world 
peace, should this prove necessary. The 
Government, he said, would strive to main¬ 
tain relations of friendship with every peace- 
loving State whose policy towards Israel was 
friendly. Israel’s vital interests demanded 
that, above all, her relations be close with 
those countries whose Jewish communities 
were free to further the fulfilment of her 
historic mission and whose Governments 
rendered practical assistance. 

2. He said that the “ invitations extended 
at one stage to the Arab States ” to take part 
in the command had caused the Government 
serious concern. Israel could not but regard 
any arms given to an Arab State which not 
only refused to make peace but declared 
itself to be still at war with Israel as pri¬ 
marily designed for use against Israel at any 


suitable opportunity. The wall between 
Israel and the Arab lands was born of their 
hatred and might at any time become a base 
for aggressive action against Israel. Demo¬ 
cracy was an alien plant in the soil of most 
of the countries of this part of the world and 
the absence of peace in the Middle East 
and the rootless character of its so-called 
democracy increased the Government’s 
anxiety for the fate of the Middle East in the 
event of a world war and impelled them to 
do everything in their power to strengthen 
Israel s own position in the region, to explore 
all possible sources of economic and military 
assistance and to broaden the conception of 
Israel's security and future. 

3. Mr. Sharett preceded these statements 
by saying that though Israel hoped for 
mutual tolerance between the two great 
world forces of our time, it was a fact that 
only free democracy afforded Jews an oppor¬ 
tunity to express their collective will, freely 
to organise their own communal activities, 
to foster their national culture, to come into 
contact with Jews in other countries, to 
develop close ties with Israel and to help it 
to grow and develop. The defence of both 
peace and democracy was a sine qua non 
for the existence and creative powers of the 
Jewish people. 

4. Apart from Deputy Raphael, who 
handles immigration in Jewish Agency and 
who expressed personal concern about effect 
on Jews still behind Iron Curtain, only 
Knesset opposition was voiced by Mapam 
and Communists. As usual this was violent 
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and included appeal to army and workers 
not to submit to “ this reactionary and anti¬ 
national policy.” 

5. Ground had been well prepared for 
Mr. Sharett's statement which, though 
cautiously worded, represents a further 


advance from “ non-identification ” in the 
direction of closer association with the 
Western Powers. It appears to have been 
well received by overwhelming majority of 
Knesset and it has a good press to-day. 


E 1192/274 No. 29 

PROPOSED MIDDLE EAST COMMAND 

Sir O. Harvey to Mr. Eden. (Received 6th November) 


(No. 472. Secret) Paris, 

(Telegraphic) 6th November, 1951. 

My immediately preceding telegram. 

Following is text: — 

In proceeding with their announced 
intention to establish the Middle East 
Command, the Governments of the United 
States, United Kingdom, France, and 
Turkey state that they are guided by the 
following principles: — 

1. The United Nations is a world 
response to the principle that peace is indi¬ 
visible, and that the security of all States is 
jeopardised by breaches of the peace any¬ 
where; at the same time it is incumbent 
upon the States of any area to be willing 
and able to undertake the initial defence of 
their area. 

2. The defence of the Middle East is vital 
to the free world, and its defence against 
outside aggression can be secured only by 
the co-operation of all interested States. 

3. The Middle East Command is intended 
to be the centre of co-operative efforts for 
the defence of the area as a whole: the 
achievement of peace and security in the 
area through Middle East Command will 
permit social and economic advancement. 

4. A function of the Middle East Com¬ 
mand will be to assist and support the 
States willing to join in the defence of the 
Middle East in developing the capacity of 
each to play its proper role in the defence 
of the area as a whole against outside aggres¬ 
sion. Problems of an intra-area nature will 
continue to be handled bilaterally or multi- 
laterally, in accordance with the United 
Nations Charter, the Tripartite Declaration 
of May 1950, the armistice agreements, and 
the several Treaties of Alliance. 

5. The task of the Middle East Command 
at the outset will consist primarily of 
planning, and to assist Middle East States 
willing to join in the defence of the area by 
the provision of advisory and training mis¬ 


sions to the Middle East States upon 
request, and the co-ordination of the supply 
of arms and equipment and the formulation 
of standardised training criteria for Middle 
East nationals in foreign countries. 

6. Provision for the training and 
equipping of forces of Middle East States 
willing to join in the defence of the area, will 
be made by the sponsoring States of the 
Middle East Command in a position to 
do so. 

7. The Supreme Allied Commander, 
Middle East, will command forces placed at 
his disposal, and will develop plans for the 
operation of all forces within the area (or to 
be introduced into the area) in time of war 
or international emergency. However, the 
placing of forces under command of 
S.A.C.M.E. in peace-time is not a pre¬ 
requisite for joining in the common effort 
for the defence of the Middle East. Move¬ 
ment of those troops placed under 
S.A.C.M.E.’s Command, to, or within the 
territories of States joining in the defence 
of the Middle East will be made only with 
the agreement of the State or States con¬ 
cerned, and in full accord with their national 
independence and sovereignty. 

8. While the details of the Organisation 
have yet to be formulated by the sponsor¬ 
ing States, the Middle East Command will 
be an integrated Allied Command, and not 
a National Command. The responsibility 
of S.A.C.M.E. will be to ensure the effec¬ 
tiveness of the corporate defence enterprise 
represented by the Command. All States 
joining in this enterprise will become mem¬ 
bers on a basis of equality of the Middle 
East Liaison Organisation, which is to be 
the link between the Command and the 
countries ready to join in the defence of this 
area. 

9. States joining in the defence of the 
Middle East will, during peace-time, have 
final decision as to the use by S.A.C.M.E. 
of their national territories and resources. 
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and any facilities granted by them to 
S.A.C.M.E. will be the subject of specific 
agreements. 

10. The broad mission of Middle East 
Command, and its co-operative character 
make it necessary that all States, whether 
territorially or not part of the area, act on 
the basis of the best interests of the 
co-operative defence of the area; it will not 
be the objective of the Middle East Com¬ 
mand to further the national interest of any 
particular State. 

11. The creation of the Middle East 
Command is a response to the present lack 
in the Middle East of organisation, capacity, 
and experience to defend the area. The" 


ultimate objective of Middle East Com¬ 
mand is to supply these deficiencies so that 
the peace-time role of the States of the area 
in Middle East defence will progressively 
increase, and thus permit the role of States 
not territorially part of the Middle East to 
be reduced proportionately. 

12. The founder members of Middle East 
Command do not regard the initial form in 
which Middle East Command will be 
organised as unchangeable; they believe 
Middle East Command should evolve in the 
manner which will enable it most effectively 
to provide for the defence of the Middle 
East area as a whole. 


E 1192/330 No. 30 

LEBANESE PRESIDENTS VIEWS ON THE FOUR-POWER 

PROPOSALS 

Mr. Chapman-Andrews to Mr. Eden. (Received 21 st November ) 


(No. 674) Beirut, 

(Telegraphic) 2\st November, 1951. 

My Turkish and American colleagues 
were received yesterday by the Lebanese 
Prime Minister and spoke about the Four- 
Power proposals, but I decided to take 
advantage of the discretion you allowed me 
and await a suitable opportunity rather than 
seek one. Such an opportunity occurred 
when the President of the Republic sent for 
me this evening. 

2. In the course of the audience, a full 
report of which follows by bag, his Excel- 
dency himself raised the subject of the effort 
which Salah el Din is making (? group 
omittedj Paris. He said Salah el Din was a 
man with “one single thesis,” and was 
working day and night for it. Such a man 
always had a marked effect upon people in 
the throes ot indecision. It was not prac¬ 
tical politics for any Middle East statesman 
to be decisively with the Four Powers 
to-day, and the best thing that could be 
hoped was that the Arab States should not 
J °in Egypt in rejecting. The Lebanon 
would be the last to agree to do this, but 
could not stand alone in opposing. With 
all respect he would urge the agents of His 
Majesty's Government to be much more 
active at Paris in trying to persuade, for 
example, the Iraqi and Jordan representa¬ 
tives twho were known throughout the Arab 


world to be our friends) to be more definite 
in opposing Salah el Dins manoeuvres. The 
Lebanese delegation had instructions, which 
had just been reaffirmed, to make the most 
of any rift that might appear, but it was out 
of the question for the Lebanon to take the 
lead in causing a rift. His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment should also get the United States 
Government to work upon the Saudi 
Arabian representative. Despite his Excel¬ 
lency's appeal. King Ibn Saud had not seen 
fit to separate the problem of Egyptian 
national aspirations from that of the Middle 
East defence, but. on the contrary, had taken 
a very unhelpful line. The Americans, he 
thought, were the only people who 
nowadays might be able to influence Ibn 
Saud in the right direction. 

3. I thanked his Excellency for confiding 
in me, and urged him once more to see to it 
that the Lebanon should not, simultane¬ 
ously, both sacrifice her vital interests and 
encourage the Egyptians to go to further 
extremes thereby rendering a solution of the 
Anglo-Egyptian dispute, about which he had 
earlier spoken to me, more difficult and 
more remote. He replied we could, as 
6ver. count on him to do his best, but our 
other friends must be more active. As I 
left, the Lebanese Prime Minister entered 
and we exchanged friendly greetings. 
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E 1192/343 No. 31 

SOVIET PROTEST AGAINST THE FORMATION OF THE MIDDLE 

EAST COMMAND 

Sir A. Gascoigne to Mr. Eden. (Received 24th November ) 


(No. 791) Moscow, 

(Telegraphic) 24th November, 1951 

I was summoned by M. Gromyko at 
3-30 p.m. this afternoon. He handed me a 
note protesting against the formation of the 
Middle East Command, summary of which 
is contained in my immediately following 
telegram. 

2. 1 told M. Gromyko that I would accept 
the note for transmission to my Govern¬ 
ment. At the same time speaking as from 
myself I said that I wished most solemnly 
to refute the references made in this com¬ 
munication to the “ aggressive ” nature of 
the Middle East Command and the North 
Atlantic Council Organisation. These were 
organisations designed purely for defence at 
a time of world tension in conformity with 


Article 51 of the Charter of the United 
Nations. 

3. M. Gromyko said that he did not agree 
and I did not pursue the question further 
excepting to say that I hoped that in the 
future I should be able to hold a further 
conversation with him on this topic which 
would convince him of our bona fides. 

4. Notes in similar terms were handed 
during the afternoon to my United States, 
French and Turkish colleagues. I asked 
M. Gromyko whether note would be 
published and he replied “ Yes, I suppose 
at an early date.” This presumably means 
tomorrow’s press. 

Please see my immediately following 
telegram. 


E 1192/368 No. 32 

KING IBN SAUD AND THE GENERAL SITUATION IN THE 

MIDDLE EAST 

Mr. Pelham to Mr. Eden. (Received 2nd December) 


(No. 265. Telegraphic) Jedda, 

Sir, 30th November, 1951. 

My telegram No. 257: Middle East 
Defence. 

I presented my credentials to King Ibn 
Saud on 28th November at an audience 
which lasted over an hour. His Majesty 
expressed his views on defence and the 
Anglo-Egyptian problem with great sincerity 
but less clarity owing to his habitual delicacy 
and obscurity of phrasing. I have since had 
two interviews with Sheikh Khalid el 
Qarqani to ensure that I understood clearly 
Ibn Saud’s views, and he those of His 
Majesty’s Government. 

2. Ibn Saud’s attitude may be summarised 
as follows: — 

(a) Communism is an even greater threat 
to him than it is to us, and he at any 
rate is well aware of this. 

(h) The Arabs cannot play their part in 
defence without arms. They were 
beaten by Israel for lack of arms. It 
is up to us to provide arms to make 
the Arabs strong. 


(c) Though he himself is well aware that 

communism is the main danger, we 
will never get the Arabs behind us 
until we have solved the Anglo- 
Egyptian problem. 

(d) This is because Arab leaders can 

no longer make decisions on their 
own initiative. Some politicians, 
especially Nuri, might boast to us 
that they could, but if they took any 
decisions contrary to the general 
nationalist sentiments of the people 
they would be out of a job within 
twenty-four hours. 

(e) Ibn Saud emphasised that he had been 

constantly advising the Egyptians to 
make their peace with us. The 
trouble was that though both Farouk 
and Nahas Pasha want a settlement 
with us they can do nothing against 
public opinion. 

if) What we should do now is to get 
together with the Americans and 
devise a compromise formula that 
would be acceptable to the Egyptian 
people. 
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(g) Until such a formula had been found 

neither he nor any other of our 
friends could do anything to help us 
over Middle East defence. 

(h) The King was seriously perturbed at 

the possibility of the Egyptians sign¬ 
ing a neutrality pact or something 
similar with Russia. 

3. I obtained an assurance from His 
Majesty that he would allow no statement 
to be made which might compromise his 
position and prevent him from later joining 
the Middle East Defence Organisation. I 
was later told that instructions to this effect 
had been sent to his delegation in Paris. 

4. Both His Majesty and his entourage 
seemed to have some difficulty in under¬ 
standing the full importance to Middle East 
defence of proper bases in Egypt. The King 
at first went off at a tangent when things 
were explained to him. However, he agreed 


in the end that it was necessary for Middle 
East defence that the British should have 
bases <in Egypt. He reverted immediately, 
however, to his previous themes. His 
advisers, “cornered" on this point, took the 
attitude ot you may be able to convince 
us for we know the Communist danger, but 
what you have to do is to convince the 
Egyptian public to whom the danger is far 
more remote and less tangible than your 
troops in the Canal Zone.” 

5. In reassuring me of the firmness of his 
long standing friendship for Britain and his 
opposition to communism His Majesty 
referred to the reply to the Russian note (my 
telegram No. 269), which was evidently 
dictated by him. He was clearly angling for 
a pat on the back which I endeavoured to 
administer. It seems likely that a personal 
message from you. Sir, congratulating him 
on this reply would prove beneficial in 
exhorting him to further efforts. 


ER 1053/25 No. 33 

CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND 

ISRAEL FOREIGN MINISTER 

Mr. Eden to Sir K. Helm (Tel Aviv) 

(1) Anglo-Israel Relations; (2) Middle East 


(No. 251. Confidential) Foreign Office, 

^‘ r ’ 4th December, 1951. 

I enclose a record of a conversation which 
I held with the Israel Foreign Minister in 
Paris on 23rd November. 

2. I am sending copies of this despatch to 
His Majesty s Representatives at Damascus, 
Beirut, Amman. Jedda, Bagdad, Cairo,’ 
Washington, Moscow, Paris and Wahner- 
heide; to the Head of the British Middle 
East Office; and to the Permanent United 
Kingdom Representative to the Security 
Council in Paris 

I am, &c. 

ANTHONY EDEN. 


Enclosure in No. 33 

Record of Conversation between Secretary 
of State and Mr. Sharett, Israel Foreign 
Minister, in Paris, on 23rd November, 

Mr. Sharett said he was glad to have a 
chance to explain his views on Anglo-Israel 
relations and on the Middle East situation 
to Mr. Eden. 


The situation, he said, was working 
towards a new “ parallelism of interest ” 
between Britain and Israel in the Middle 
East. Both countries wanted democracy, 
stability, and respect for treaties. The state 
of comparative quiet which now existed 
round Israel’s borders was due to the series 
of armistice agreements which she had con¬ 
cluded with her neighbours. She naturally 
desired to preserve these, and the action of 
Egypt in tearing up the 1936 Treaty with 
Britain set a dangerous precedent. More¬ 
over, it was Israel’s prime interest that the 
Suez Canal should remain an international 
waterway. Israel, therefore, supported the 
British position in Egypt. General Robert¬ 
son s visit had been a milestone in relations 
between the two countries, and the recent 
message from Mr. Morrison had been wel¬ 
comed. A reply from the Israel Govern¬ 
ment would reach His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment through the Israel Minister in London 
within the next week. It would show their 
readiness for a series of practical talks be¬ 
tween the two countries. Their purpose 
would be to make more definite arrange¬ 
ments, whereby the United Kingdom could 
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help to strengthen Israel, and Israel could 
place her strength behind the United 
Kingdom. 

Mr. Sharett said that his Government 
were trying to solve the local situation by 
direct relationships with the United States 
and the United Kingdom. They understood 
why they had not been invited to join the 
Middle East Command, though they con¬ 
sidered that they were a factor of great 
importance in Middle East defence, and 
they did not wish it to be thought that they 
were disinterested in playing a part in the 
general system of defence in this area. They 
would, in fact, prefer to have direct defence 
arrangements with the United States and the 
United Kingdom (arrangements which he 
said should be sui generis ) rather than in 
the form of association with the proposed 
Middle East Command. The latter would 
be very difficult for two reasons. First, 
because of the state of war with the Arabs; 
and secondly, because of Israel’s relations 
with the Soviet world. Israel was still on 
speaking terms with the Soviets and wished 
to remain so—not through any sympathy 
for Soviet ambitions, but because of their 
concern for the many thousands of Jews 
behind the Iron Curtain. The Jewish com¬ 
munity in Russia was a great reservoir, from 
which Israel would hope to draw strength 
in the future. Both he and Mr. Elath, the 
Israel Minister in London (who was also 
present) were Russian-born Jews, and they 
knew how terrible was the situation of their 
fellow Jews in Russia who were regarded as 
“ an unreliable ethnic element.” At any 
moment irretrievable disaster might over¬ 
take these Jews. The Israel Government 
feared that if they were to take a public posi¬ 
tion in an anti-Russian defence system, they 
might bring about this disaster. They were 
also anxious not to stop the trickle of 
emigration of Jews from Roumania, which 
was still taking place. 

The purpose of the proposed arrange¬ 
ments with the United Kingdom and the 
United States, which should be privately 
negotiated, would be to obtain advice and 
assistance for Israel. They required advice 
in particular over their communications, and 
of course they required arms, more training 
facilities and industrial assistance. They 
already had exploratory contacts with the 
Board of Trade and the Treasury as to what 
Israel could manufacture for the United 
Kingdom. 

Mr. Sharett then spoke of the Haifa 
refinery, which, he said, was becoming 


obsolete and was being run at a loss. He 
thought that two major steps should be 
taken which would be of great advantage 
to His Majesty’s Government. The first 
would be to modernise the Haifa refinery, 
and the second to lay a pipeline from Elath 
on the Gulf of Aqaba to Haifa—or some 
other nearer point on the Mediterranean. 
A pipeline of this sort could carry oil from 
the Kuwait, Bahrain and other Persian Gulf 
fields, thus freeing to us oil from the zone 
which is vulnerable to pressure by the Arab 
League. The Egyptians, he said, would 
never be able to stop oil passing through the 
Gulf of Aqaba as they had stopped it passing 
through Suez, since this would require naval 
action. The two points of his programme 
were mutually supplementary, but not, in 
his view, indispensable to one another. It 
would pay the companies to modernise 
Haifa, even though the pipeline were not 
built; the pipeline would be worth while 
even if the refinery were not modernised. 
Together, however, they would bring about 
a new situation in regard to Middle East oil. 

Mr. Eden said he was attracted by this 
idea and promised to have it looked into. 

He then spoke to Mr. Sharett about the 
problem of the Arab refugees, and asked 
him whether there was anything which Israel 
could do to help. 

Mr. Sharett said that the Israel attitude 
on compensation had already been modified. 
They no longer insisted that the question 
of compensation must await a final settle¬ 
ment of political issues between Israel and 
the Arab States. They were prepared to 
regard it as a subject for joint responsibility 
between Israel and the United Nations. 
(In this respect he thought that The Times 
leading article of 23rd November was a 
little out of date.) It was, however, impos¬ 
sible for Israel to contemplate the repatria¬ 
tion of Arabs. This would create too many 
problems and cause much bitterness in view 
of what had passed. If. however, the 
question of resettlement and compensation 
was handled through the United Nations, the 
Arabs need not be asked to waive their 
claim for repatriation, and the Israel Govern¬ 
ment would not expect them to do so. 

Mr. Eden asked Mr. Sharett whether 
Israel could not at least look after the 
23,000 Arabs actually resident in Israel, who 
were at present a charge on United Nations 
resources. 

Mr. Sharett said at once that the Israel 
Government would be prepared to do this. 
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Mr. Eden told Mr. Sharett of the ideas 
which M. Trygve Lie had discussed with 
him for a Middle East Committee at the 
headquarters of U.N.O., to handle the whole 
problem and co-ordinate the work of the 
various agencies now working on rehabilita¬ 
tion and relief. He urged Mr. Sharett to 
keep in close touch with the Secretariat and 
with the United Kingdom Delegation in 
Paris, who were under instructions to do 
their utmost to obtain results. 

Finally, Mr. Sharett said that he hoped 
His Majesty's Government would assist 
Israel in inducing the German Federal 


Government to settle Jewish claims in 
Germany. Everyone knew what the Jews 
had suffered in Germany and they were 
entitled'to expect their claims to be settled. 
They would accept payment in kind, spread 
over a number of years. Dr. Adenauer had 
accepted the legitimacy of Jewish claims and 
had offered to negotiate. The Israel 
Government, however, were not prepared 
to open negotiations until the Germans 
committed themselves more definitely on the 
subject. 

Paris. 23rd November, 1951. 


EE 18220/62 No. 34 

CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND 

Mr. TRYGVE LIE 

Mr. Eden to Sir G. Jebb (Permanent United Kingdom Representative to the 

Security Council, at Paris) 


(No. 17. Confidential) Foreign Office, 
Sir, 5th December, 1951. 

I enclose a record of a conversation which 
I held with Mr. Trygve Lie in Paris on 
22nd November. 

2. 1 am sending copies of this despatch 
to Sir H. Knight at Beirut, His Majesty’s 
Ambassador at Washington, and to the 
Head of the British Middle East Office. 

I am, &c. 

ANTHONY EDEN. 


Enclosure in No. 34 

Record of Secretary of State’s Conversation 
with Mr. Trygve Lie. in Paris, on 22nd 
November. 1951. 

The Secretary of State asked Mr. Trygve 
Lie to call on him on 22nd November, in 
Paris, in order to talk about the problem of 
Arab refugees. 

The Secretary of Stare began by saying 
that he regarded this as the most serious 
problem existing in the Middle East. It 
was the sharpest cause of conflict between 
Israel and the Arab States, and until it 
could be solved there would be no peace 
in that part of the world. He would be 
glad to know whether there was anything 
he could do to help in furthering United 
Nations action in this matter. 

Mr. Trygve Lie then gave an account of 
the various United Nations bodies set up 


to deal with the Arab/Israel question in the 
Near East. He described the work of the 
Mixed Armistice Commission, the Palestine 
Conciliation Commission, and the United 
Nations Relief and Work Agency for 
Palestine refugees in the Near East. These 
organs did not succeed in making any sub¬ 
stantial impression on the problem, partly 
because they were not properly co-ordina¬ 
ted, and partly because they failed to dis¬ 
tinguish between the problem of relief and 
re-settlement of refugees and the political 
issues between Israel and the Arab States. 

The Arab and Palestine Refugee Com¬ 
mittees under Mr. Blandford, Jr. had, how¬ 
ever, recently obtained considerable sums 
of money from the United States (the 
American contribution had been doubled 
to $50 million this year), and he thought 
their work should be greatly extended. He 
wondered whether His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment could not double their contribution 
($8 million). This organisation had been 
near agreement with several Middle East 
Governments for settling Arab refugees, but 
the political events in Persia and Egypt had 
caused a set-back. Syria, in particular, 
had drawn back when just about to sign an 
agreement. The work of Mr. Blandford 
and of General Riley was. however, of the 
greatest value, and he considered that there 
should now be established a United Nations 
Middle East Committee at Lake Success to 
act as a policy body, to which General 
Riley and Mr. Blandford would report and 
make proposals from time to time. He 
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thought this Committee should have on it 
representatives of the United States, United 
Kingdom, and France, and of the Arab 
States and Israel, and that they should send 
out Sub-Committees through the different 
Middle East countries to make specific 
projects for settlement. 

Mr. Trygve Lie said he had spoken to 
Azzam Pasha, whom he described as “ the 
most reasonable of the Arabs,” and who 
had convinced him of the soundness of 
these ideas. He recognised that the Arabs 
must be prepared to work with Jewish 
representatives on such a committee, but 
when asked whether the Turks should be 
included he had demurred. 

In reply to a question by the Secretary of 
State, Mr. Trygve Lie said that the proposed 
committee could be set up by the General 


Assembly. There was no need for a Security 
Council resolution. 

The Secretary of State said that he would 
certainly have this idea carefully looked 
into, and hoped to be able to give it his 
support. He would speak to the Israeli 
Foreign Minister and urge him to be as 
co-operative as possible, both in regard to 
compensation, and in regard to the care of 
the 23,000 Arab refugees actually still in 
Israel. He asked the Secretary-General to 
keep in close touch with the United King¬ 
dom Delegation on this subject, and it was 
agreed that Mr. Martin Hill of the United 
Nations Secretariat, who was present at the 
interview, should speak to Mr. Stewart 
Perowne on the subject. 

Paris, 22nd November, 1951. 


y. 









